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Editor-in-Chief’s  Note 


The  official  highway  map  of  the  Province 
of  Newfoundland  &  Labrador  for  1997 
shows,  at  Cape  Bonavista,  a  curious  fact 
of  Canadian  and  North  American  history  that  I 
had  not  realized  previously.  The  map  says  “John 
Cabot  landed  here  in  1497.”  If  that  were  so,  I 
would  have  thought  that  this  would  have  been 
designated  a  National  Historic  Site,  much  like 
Anse  aux  Meadows,  site  of  the  first  known 
Viking  settlement  in  North  America,  or  Signal 
Hill  or  Cape  Spear,  at  or  near  St.  John’s  Harbour 
entrance.  Perhaps  the  enthusiasts  of  “Cabot: 
Celebrate  500  Years”  know  some  details  of 
history  not  written  in  the  annals  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Elsewhere,  perhaps  a  little  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  500th  Anniversary  Travel  Guide  1997 
for  Newfoundland  &  Labrador,  says  that  Cape 
Bonavista  is  the  site  of  John  Cabot’s  historic 
landfall  five  hundred  years  ago.  That  claim,  too 
has  been  disputed. 

All  carping  aside,  the  five  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  discovery  of  a  “New  Founde 
Land,”  and  of  Cabot’s  notable  voyage,  does  not 
detract  from  the  great  significance  of  the  mari¬ 
time  history  of  Newfoundland  and  its  vast  conti¬ 
nental  appendage  Labrador.  Geography  alone 
made  Newfoundland  central  to  the  history  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  from  these  early  days  through  the 
Cold  War.  Resources,  too,  gave  Newfoundland 
unique  importance,  particularly  cod.  The  fight 
tor  control  of  Newfoundland  made  it  a  sort  of 
challenge  cup  to  be  won.  At  one  time  or  another, 
Spain,  Britain  and  France  sought  control  over  the 
cod  fishery,  thought  to  be  a  nursery  of  seamen. 
Control  of  the  land  proved  harder.  Lord  Calvert, 
of  Baltimore,  eventually  abandoned  his  coloniza¬ 
tion  project  and  headed  for  better  climes  farther 
south,  in  Maryland.  For  years,  Newfoundland 
was  a  fief  of  the  British  admiralty,  and  com¬ 


manders  in  chief  were  seasonal  governors.  The 
road  to  self  government  was  as  difficult  as  the 
path  to  prosperity,  and  in  1949  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  became  Canada’s  tenth  province, 
completing  a  dream  set  forth  by  Canada’s  first 
and  greatest  prime  minster.  Sir  John  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  almost  a  century  before. 

Over  the  years  The  American  Neptune  has 
published  many  articles  and  reviews  about 
Newfoundland’s  history.  In  years  to  come,  our 
loyal  readers  and  subscribers  will  see  many  other 
such  contributions  to  our  pages.  Centennials 
seem  undeniably  to  bring  out  controversy,  of 
which  we  had  so  much  in  1992  over  Columbus, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Cabot’s  landing  place  and 
landfall.  Cabot  scholarship,  so  long  dormant 
since  James  Williamson’s  studies  of  so  long  ago, 
may  be  reborn.  We  hope  to  bring  new  material  to 
the  attention  of  our  readership. 

This  issue  begins  with  Suzanne  Stark’s 
delightful  and  insightful  study  of  some  female 
tars.  It  then  turns  to  Robert  E.  Johnson’s  classic 
analysis  of  warships  against  forts  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  proceeds  to  a  remarkable  analysis 
of  financing  the  company  that  gave  us  the  Ti¬ 
tanic.  It  concludes  with  T.  C.  Haliburton’s  recol¬ 
lection  of  how  the  Chesapeake  was  brought  into 
Halifax  in  1813  by  the  Shannon.  We  always 
attempt  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  superb  material 
—  in  each  and  every  issue.  As  usual,  our  notices 
and  reviews  cover  the  wide  interests  of  our 
readership.  Please  tell  your  friends  about  our 
achievements  —  over  56  years  —  and  encourage 
them  to  subscribe. 


Barry  M.  Gough 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
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Women  at  Sea  in  the  Royal  Navy 

in  the  Age  of  Sail 

Suzanne  J.  Stark 


£  4  I  ^  ritish  women  served  at  the  same 
W-*\  guns  with  their  husbands,  and 
Mi  J  during  a  contest  of  many  hours, 
never  shrank  from  danger,  but  animated  all 
around  them.”1  So  Admiral  Edward  Pellew 
reported  to  the  British  Admiralty  on  28  August 
1816,  the  day  following  the  Battle  of  Algiers. 

Most  of  these  women  were  the  wives  of  the 
warrant  officers  in  the  various  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  From  the  late  seventeenth  century  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth,  it  was  customary  for 
warrant  officers’  wives  to  go  to  sea.  A  warrant 
officer  was  “in  constant  employ”  in  a  particular 
ship,  unlike  both  commissioned  officers  and 
seamen,  who  were  often  transferred  to  another 
ship  before  the  commission  was  completed.  A 
warrant  officer  and  his  wife  might  continue  to 
live  in  a  ship  even  when  she  was  taken  out  of 
commission. 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  triumvirate  of 
warrant  officers  —  the  boatswain,  the  gunner, 
and  the  carpenter  —  went  to  sea  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  did  wives  of  the  purser  and  the  mas¬ 
ter,  who  associated  with  the  commissioned 
officers  on  the  quarterdeck,  as  well  as  those  of 
lower  rank:  the  cooper,  the  sailmaker,  and  the 
cook.  Petty  officers  —  who  were  selected  from 
among  the  able  seamen  to  direct  the  less  skilled 
—  and  a  few  seamen,  usually  experienced  men 
who  made  the  navy  their  career,  also  sometimes 
brought  their  wives  to  sea. 

Very  few  of  the  huge  numbers  of  prostitutes 
who  lived  on  the  lower  deck  in  port  remained  on 
board  when  the  vessels  sailed  for  foreign  sta¬ 


tions.  A  prostitute  had  little  hope  of  earning 
money  at  sea;  the  men  would  have  spent  most  of 
their  pay  before  they  sailed  from  England  and 
would  not  be  paid  until  they  returned.  A  prosti¬ 
tute  “common  to  the  ship’s  company”  had  a  hard 
time  at  sea;  a  woman  was  dependent  on  a  man  to 
share  his  hammock  and  his  food  ration  with  her 
and  to  act  as  her  protector.2 

Most  of  the  women  who  joined  their  hus¬ 
bands  or  sweethearts  at  sea  knew  before  they 
went  that  life  on  board  would  be  both  tedious 
and  perilous,  and  they  realized  that  they  might  be 
away  from  home  for  years.  Looking  back  at 
these  women  from  a  modern  viewpoint,  it  is 
tempting  to  decide  that  they  went  to  sea  because 
they  wished  to  find  adventure.  This  was  seldom 
their  motivation.  The  evidence  is  that  wives  went 
to  sea  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  separated 
from  their  spouses.  Women  who  joined  naval 
crews  disguised  as  men  were  often  seeking  a 
broader  experience  than  society  allowed  them  on 
shore.  Seagoing  wives,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
set  out  to  break  social  taboos.  They  were,  in  fact, 
behaving  as  a  good  wife  was  supposed  to  be¬ 
have:  cleaving  to  her  husband  and  serving  as  his 
helpmate,  no  matter  where  that  took  her. 

Officially,  the  women  living  on  the  lower 
deck  did  not  exist.  Even  when  a  woman  died  at 
sea,  the  fact  was  seldom  recorded.  Their  names 
were  not  listed  in  ships’  muster  books,  and  since 
only  those  people  who  were  mustered  had  any 
official  existence,  women  were  not  paid  and  not 
victualed.  Wives  had  to  share  their  husbands’ 
food  rations,  and  so  did  any  children  with  them. 
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In  contrast,  soldiers’  wives  who  traveled  with 
their  husbands  were  victualed  at  two-thirds  the 
men’s  ration,  and  their  children  got  half  a  ration. 
This  meant  that  in  a  ship  carrying  both  seamen’s 
and  soldiers’  wives,  the  soldiers’  wives,  who 
were  merely  passengers,  were  given  food  while 
the  seamen’s  wives,  who  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  ship’s  company,  got  nothing. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  women  going  to 
sea  in  the  king’s  or  queen’s  ships.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  voyages  were  brief, 
many  of  them  were  prostitutes. 

Thomas  Walsingham,  a  fourteenth-century 
priest,  noted  in  his  history  of  England,  the  His- 
toria  brevis,  that  a  number  of  prostitutes  were 
taken  to  sea  when  a  fleet  under  the  earl  of 
Buckingham  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  set  out  on 
8  November  1377  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet.  On 
1 1  November  many  of  the  smaller  ships  foun¬ 
dered  in  a  gale,  and  their  people  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  larger  vessels.  The  remains  of  the 
fleet  limped  back  to  port  for  repairs,  then  set  out 
again  with  the  prostitutes  still  on  board.  After 
searching  futilely  for  the  enemy  up  and  down  the 
channel,  the  English  finally  met  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Brest.  Buckingham  captured  eight  ships,  but 
the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  escaped,  and  the  battle 
was  considered  a  failure.  More  bad  weather  was 
met  with,  and  it  was  after  Christmas  when  the 
fleet  finally  got  back  home.  According  to  the 
pious  Walsingham,  the  failure  and  ordeals  of  the 
expedition  were  God’s  retribution  against  the 
sailors  for  having  taken  “public  women”  to  sea 
with  them.3 

The  remarkable  number  of  sixty  women  were 
on  board  Sir  John  Arundel’s  ships  when  they  set 
out  from  Southampton  in  December  1379  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  then  fighting 
in  Brittany.  Some  of  the  women  went  willingly 
—  they  were  probably  prostitutes  —  but  the  rest 
were  ‘married  women,  widows,  and  young  ladies 
of  rank  who  were  kidnaped  from  an  abbey  near 
Southampton  where  many  of  Arundel’s  men  had 
been  quartered  while  the  fleet  waited  for  the 
weather  to  improve.  At  length  Arundel  grew  so 
impatient  to  be  oft  that  even  though  a  new  storm 
was  brewing,  he  gave  orders  to  sail.  A  gale 


struck  the  ships  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  fleet  would  be  wrecked. 
As  the  wind  continued  to  mount,  the  terrified 
men  became  convinced  that  the  storm  was  a 
supernatural  one,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
women.  According  to  a  long-held  superstition, 
even  one  woman  at  sea  could  bring  forth  a  fatal 
storm,  and  they  had  sixty  with  them.  All  sixty 
women  were  thrown  overboard.4  The  remedy 
failed.  The  storm  continued.  Twenty-five  of 
Arundel’s  ships  were  wrecked  on  islands  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and  most  of  the  men,  including 
Arundel,  died. 


By  the  seventeenth  century  the  tradition 
of  seagoing  wives  was  well  established. 
Phineas  Pett,  famous  master  shipwright 
and  naval  commissioner,  reporting  on  the  wreck 
of  the  Anne  Royal  on  10  April  1637,  noted  that 
among  the  people  drowned  were  the  master’s 
wife  and  another  woman,  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Pett  found  it  unusual  that  the  women 
had  been  on  board.5 

In  1674,  a  naval  captain  got  into  trouble  as  a 
result  of  having  women  in  his  ship,  but  only 
because  they  were  costing  the  government 
money.  In  that  year  a  government  informer 
named  Jones  notified  the  Admiralty  that  the 
captain  of  the  Ruby  had  listed  two  seamen’s 
wives  in  his  ship’s  muster  book  under  male 
names  so  that  he  himself  could  pocket  their  pay. 
Jones  also  reported  that  the  captain  of  the  Thom¬ 
as  and  Francis  had  collected  the  pay  of  a  “Mr. 
Bromley,”  who  was  in  fact  the  captain’s  dog.6  So 
far  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  the  women  and 
the  dog  were  in  the  same  category.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  Horatio  Nelson’s  memorandum  an¬ 
nouncing  that  before  he  sailed  he  was  determined 
to  rid  his  ship  “of  all  the  women,  dogs,  and 
pigeons.”7 

The  Admiralty’s  first  printed  Regulations 
and  Instructions,  issued  in  1731,  stated,  “[A 
captain]  is  not  to  carry  any  women  to  sea  — 
without  orders  from  the  Admiralty.”  Later  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Regulations  reiterated  this  order, 
with  the  added  proviso  that  permission  could  be 
granted  by  an  admiral  without  Admiralty  ap- 
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proval.8  While  official  permission  was  often 
granted  for  captains’  wives  and  other  “ladies”  to 
live  in  the  officers’  quarters  of  ships  at  sea, 
instances  of  warrant  officers’  or  seamen’s  wives 
being  authorized  to  go  to  sea  were  few  and  far 
between.  They  did  occur,  however. 

In  1819,  when  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Clarence  and  the  two  Ladies  Fitz-Clarence  were 
preparing  to  embark  for  Antwerp  in  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Yacht  Royal  Sovereign,  the  Admiralty 
ordered  that  “a  respectable  woman,  sufficiently 
used  to  the  sea,”  should  be  hired  to  attend  the 
ladies  and  should  be  entered  on  the  books  as  an 
able  seaman.  A  Mrs.  Davis,  the  wife  of  a  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital  pensioner,  carried  out  the  assign¬ 
ment.9 

The  Royal  Navy  operated  as  much  by  unwrit¬ 
ten  tradition  as  by  written  regulations,  and  the 
tradition  of  taking  women  to  sea  was  firmly 
established  by  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  the 
sparse  instructions  given  in  the  Regulations  and 
Instructions  were  often  ignored.  Captains  were 
given  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  running  their 
ships  according  to  their  own  rules,  and  while 
they  grumbled  about  the  women  of  the  lower 
deck,  most  of  them  accepted  the  women’s  pres¬ 
ence  as  inevitable  and  simply  carried  on  as 
though  the  women  did  not  exist. 

The  Admiralty  did  the  same.  Only  when  it 
was  officially  informed  of  a  woman’s  presence 
in  a  ship  at  sea  did  it  take  action.  The  navy  was 
forced  to  take  notice  when  evidence  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  court-martial  of  Captain  Marriot 
Arbuthnot  of  the  Guarland  on  13  March  1755 
that  he  had  carried  the  wives  of  the  master  and 
boatswain  to  sea,  and  he  was  reprimanded,  but 
this  infringement  of  the  regulations  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  testimony  given  before  the  court.10 

One  of  the  few  admirals  who  flatly  refused  to 
allow  women  in  his  ships  at  sea  was  Cuthbert 
Collingwood.  He  was  so  opposed  to  the  practice 
that  were  it  not  for  his  reputation  as  a  pragmatist, 
one  might  suspect  him  of  believing  that  women 
at  sea  were  bad  luck.  In  1808,  when  he  heard 
there  was  a  woman  on  board  the  Pickle,  he  sent 
an  order  to  Rear  Admiral  Purvis:  “I  never  knew 
a  woman  brought  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  some 
mischief  did  not  befall  the  vessel.  If  she  did  not 


go  home  [to  England]  with  the  lieutenant,  pray 
send  her  out  of  the  fleet  in  the  first  transport  or 
merchant  ship  going  home.  She  must  pay  her 
passage.”11 

The  following  year,  Collingwood  was  greatly 
dismayed  when  he  found  women  in  his  own 
flagship.  He  later  explained:  “Captain  Carden 
had  given  permission  for  a  number  of  women  to 
come  in  this  ship  [the  Ville  de  Paris].  I  have 
reproved  him  for  this  irregularity  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  mischief  they  never  fail  to  create  wher¬ 
ever  they  are,  I  have  ordered  them  all  on  board 
the  Ocean  to  be  conveyed  to  England  again.”12 

A  seaman  and  his  wife  had  neither  pri¬ 
vacy  nor  quiet  on  board.  They  shared 
one  hammock  squeezed  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  in  the  great  open  space  of  the 
lower  deck.  At  sea  there  was  slightly  more  space 
for  sleeping  than  there  was  in  port  when  the 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  allowed  each  ham¬ 
mock  was  occupied  throughout  the  night.  At  sea 
the  hammocks  of  the  men  standing  watch  were 
empty  part  of  the  night,  allowing  their  neighbors 
more  room.  A  third  or  more  of  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  stand  watch;  the  “idlers”  slept 
through  the  night  unless  all  hands  were  called. 
(The  term  idler  was  applied  to  the  men  who  did 
not  keep  watches  but  assisted  the  carpenter  or 
the  sailmaker  or  worked  in  the  hold  or  did  nu¬ 
merous  other  jobs  during  the  day;  they  were  far 
from  idle.)13 

Warrant  officers’  wives  had  a  little  more 
privacy  than  seamen’s  wives,  since  they  shared 
their  husbands’  small  canvas-sided  cabins  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  deck.  In  some 
vessels  the  cabins  of  the  gunner  and  boatswain 
were  on  the  orlop  deck,  below  the  lower  deck. 
The  orlop  was  the  lowest  deck,  below  the  water 
line,  where  the  surgeon’s  quarters  and  the  store¬ 
rooms  were  located.  It  was  even  darker  and  more 
oppressive  there,  but  quieter  than  among  the 
hordes  crowded  together  on  the  lower  deck. 

The  nightly  routine  of  everyone  on  board 
revolved  around  the  system  of  dividing  the  crew 
into  two  alternating  watches.  Each  watch  was 
four  hours  long.  One  watch  slept  from  eight  p.m. 
until  midnight,  when  they  rose  and  went  on  deck 
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C.  Mosley’s  line  engraving  of  1743  is  a  highly  romanticized  view  of  the  lower 
deck,  showing  a  gunport  the  size  of  a  large  window.  The  opening  was  actually 
only  large  enough  for  the  gun  to  extend  through  it.  From  Charles  N.  Robinson, 
The  British  Tar  in  Fact  and  Fiction  (New  York  and  London:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1909),  facing  6.  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM. 


and  the  men  of  the  other  watch  turned  in.  At  four 
in  the  morning  there  was  another  scramble  as  the 
sleeping  men  were  awakened  and  made  their  way 
through  the  dark  to  their  stations.14  And  if  there 
was  a  sudden  shift  in  the  wind  or  another  crisis, 
all  hands  were  called.  Even  the  women’s  sleep 
was  never  sustained. 

By  around  eight  a.m.  the  whole  ship  was  up, 
all  hammocks  were  stowed  away,  and  every  man 
went  to  his  assigned  task.  All  the  men  were  busy 


until  late  afternoon,  except 
for  the  times  allotted  for 
breakfast  and  for  the  midday 
issue  of  grog  followed  by 
dinner.  The  only  task  of  the 
wives  was  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  work  going  on 
throughout  the  ship. 

Warrant  officers’  wives 
were  better  off  than  the 
wives  of  the  seamen  in  many 
ways;  they  not  only  had  a 
cabin  to  retire  to  and  could 
have  some  of  their  own  fur¬ 
niture  with  them,  but  they 
also  were  more  likely  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write 
than  seamen’s  wives  and  so 
could  pass  long  days  in  writ¬ 
ing  letters  and  reading. 
(Their  husbands  had  to  be 
literate  in  order  to  keep  re¬ 
cords  of  the  supplies  they 
were  in  charge  of.)  There 
were  few  books  available, 
however;  books  were  expen¬ 
sive,  and  there  was  little 
space  for  storing  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century, 
Evangelical  captains  pro¬ 
vided  the  men  with  Bibles 
and  religious  tracts,  but  even 
these  were  lacking  in  earlier 
times. 

Warrant  officers’  wives 
enjoyed  the  services  of  one 
or  two  servants  who  polished 
shoes,  ran  errands,  and  pre¬ 
pared  special  dishes.  Most  of 
the  servants  were  boys,  often  only  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  A  warrant  officer’s  wife  often 
formed  a  close  maternal  relationship  with  the 
child  assigned  to  her  husband.  The  wife  of 
William  Richardson,  the  gunner  of  the  fifty-four- 
gun  Tromp,  grew  very  fond  of  her  husband’s 
servant,  a  young  boy  who  was  assigned  to  Rich¬ 
ardson  after  he  was  found  stowed  away  follow¬ 
ing  the  Tromp'' s  visit  to  Madeira  on  her  way  to 
the  West  Indies.  Mrs.  Richardson  and  the  boy 
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were  both  heartbroken  when  later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  fleet’s  flagship  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  admiral’s  servants.15 

A  seaman’s  wife  had  no  place  of  her  own, 
and  the  only  personal  belongings  she  had  with 
her  were  the  few  things  she  could  store  in  her 
husband’s  sea  chest.  Wives  spent  their  days  in 
small  groups,  sometimes  on  the  relatively  quiet 
orlop  deck  or,  in  cold  weather,  near  the  galley  on 
the  lower  deck,  where  the  stove  provided  the 
only  heat  in  the  ship.  They  might  do  some  sew¬ 
ing,  although  the  men  themselves  were  skilled  at 
making  their  own  clothes. 

Some  seamen’s  wives,  when  they  got  the 
chance,  obtained  a  tub  of  water  and  did 
some  laundry,  not  only  for  their  husbands 
but  for  other  seamen  willing  to  pay  a  few  pence 
for  the  service.  At  sea,  where  drinking  water  was 
in  short  supply,  laundry  was  supposed  to  be  done 
in  salt  water,  which  meant  that  the  clothes  never 
quite  dried  —  a  problem  that  contributed  to  the 
men’s  discomfort  and  rheumatic  ills.  Whenever 
they  dared,  the  women  washed  with  some  of  the 
supply  of  fresh  water  (a  misnomer;  it  was  always 
rank).  Admiral  John  Jervis,  earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  women  in  his 
fleet  squandered  the  drinking  water.  He  waged  a 
long  but  futile  campaign  against  the  women  who, 
he  said,  “still  infest  His  Majesty’s  ships  in  great 
numbers,  and  who  will  have  water  to  wash,  that 
they  and  their  reputed  husbands  may  get  drunk 
on  the  earnings.”16 

On  14  July  1796  Jervis  circulated  the  follow¬ 
ing  peevish  memorandum  to  his  captains  from 
HMS  Victory,  at  sea.  In  one  remarkably  long 
sentence  he  cautioned: 

There  being  reason  to  apprehend  that  a 
number  of  women  have  been  clandes¬ 
tinely  brought  from  England  in  several 
ships,. ..the  respective  captains  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  admiral  to  admonish  those 
ladies  upon  the  waste  of  water  and  other 
disorders  committed  by  them,  and  to 
make  known  to  all  that  on  the  first  proof 
of  water  being  obtained  for  washing 
from  the  scuttlebutt  [a  cask  of  drinking 


water  placed  on  deck  for  the  use  of  the 
crew]  or  otherwise,  under  false  preten¬ 
ces,  in  any  ship,  every  woman  in  the  fleet 
who  has  not  been  admitted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
commander-in-chief  will  be  shipped  for 
England  by  the  first  convoy. 17 


The  order  was  ignored.  A  year  elapsed,  and 
still  Jervis  fretted  about  the  women  wasting 
water.  On  21  June  1797,  he  sent  another  memo¬ 
randum  to  his  captains  in  which  he  announced,  in 
one  grandiloquent  sentence  even  longer  than  the 
earlier  one,  that  the  future  of  England  rested  on 
whether  or  not  the  women  could  be  prevented 
from  using  drinking  water  to  wash  clothes: 


Observing  as  I  do  with  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern  the  great  deficiency  of  water  in 
several  ships  of  the  squadron,  which 
cannot  have  happened  without  waste  by 
collusion,  and  the  service  of  our  king 
and  country  requiring  that  the  blockade 
of  Cadiz,  on  which  depends  a  speedy  and 
honourable  peace,  should  be  continued, 
an  event  impracticable  without  the  stric¬ 
test  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  water, 
it  will  become  my  indispensable  duty  to 
land  all  the  women  in  the  squadron  at 
Gibraltar,  unless  this  alarming  evil  is 
not  immediately  corrected. 18 


Rear  Admiral  Nelson,  serving  in  the  Theseus 
under  Jervis,  was  on  friendly  enough  terms  with 
his  superior  to  dare  to  suggest  that  Jervis  would 
be  wise  to  temper  his  anger.  Nelson  responded  to 
Jervis’s  memorandum  the  same  day: 

The  history  of  women  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  I  remember  in  the  Channel  fleet 
last  war.  I  know  not  if  your  ship  was  an 
exception,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  not 
an  Honourable  [captain]  but  had  plenty 
of  them,  and  they  always  will  do  as  they 
please.  Orders  are  not  for  them  —  at 
least  I  never  yet  knew  one  who  obeyed. 19 

Nelson  did  not  mention  his  fear  that  sending 
the  wives  home  might  inflame  the  seamen;  there 
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was  currently  disaffection  throughout  the  navy. 
The  mutiny  at  Spithead  had  been  resolved  only 
in  May,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  ended 
only  the  previous  week.  Apparently  Jervis  ac¬ 
cepted  Nelson’s  admonition  and  did  not  carry  out 
his  threat  to  send  the  women  off. 

While  most  commissioned  officers  disliked 
having  lower-deck  women  in  their  ships  at  sea, 
they  enjoyed  having  “ladies  of  quality”  traveling 
in  the  officers’  quarters.  Jervis  and  Nelson  were 
no  exception.  At  the  same  time  that  Jervis  sent 
off  his  complaining  memorandum  of  14  July 
1796,  he  was  enjoying  the  company  of  the  so¬ 
cially  prominent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  and  their 
four  daughters,  who  lived  for  several  months  in 
the  ships  of  his  fleet  after  being  evacuated  from 
Leghorn  at  the  approach  of  Napoleon’s  army. 
Jervis  was  especially  fond  of  the  pretty  teenagers 
Betsey  and  Jenny  Wynne.  He  nicknamed  them 
“The  Admirables,”  and  he  and  his  officers  enter¬ 
tained  them  at  a  round  of  dinner  parties  and 
dances.  Jervis  also  promoted  the  engagement  of 
Betsey  to  one  of  his  captains,  Thomas 
Fremantle.20 

After  Betsey  Wynne  married  Fremantle,  she 
lived  on  board  her  husband’s  ship  in  Nelson’s 
squadron  with  the  full  approval  of  Nelson. 
Nelson  also  took  Lord  and  Lady  Hamilton  on  a 
cruise  in  the  spring  of  1801  in  the  Foudroyant 


An  inaccurate  but  charming  woodcut  showing  a  seaman  and 
his  wife  from  an  early  nineteenth-century  broadside  ballad. 
From  John  Ashton,  ed.,  Modern  Street  Ballads  (London: 
Chatto  and  Windus,  1888),  223.  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM. 


from  Palermo  to  Syracuse  and  Malta  and  back.  It 
was  during  this  pleasant  interlude  that  Horatia, 
the  daughter  of  Emma  Hamilton  and  Nelson,  was 
conceived.  (The  cruise  was  made  between  23 
April  and  30  May  1801;  Horatia  was  born  some¬ 
time  between  29  January  and  5  February  1802.)21 

A  seaman’s  wife  joined  her  husband  and 
his  messmates  on  the  lower  deck  for  all 
meals.  Each  mess  contained  some  six 
to  eight  men  who  ate  from  a  common  pot  at  a 
table  suspended  from  the  rafters  in  a  space 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  between  two  guns. 
The  food  was  usually  plentiful  but  monotonous, 
consisting  primarily  of  boiled  salt  meat,  hard 
biscuits,  and  dried  peas,  varying  little  from  meal 
to  meal.  There  was  no  coffee,  tea,  or  hot  choco¬ 
late  served,  which  would  have  been  a  comfort  in 
cold  weather  in  the  unheated  ship.  In  most 
vessels,  breakfast  was  at  eight,  two  hours  after 
the  hammocks  had  been  stowed  and  the  men  had 
scrubbed  the  decks.  Half  the  grog  ration  was 
served  before  dinner  at  noon,  and  the  other  half 
before  supper  at  five. 

The  men  themselves  selected  who  would  join 
their  mess,  and  messmates  were  bonded  together, 
sharing  their  free  time  and  defending  one  another 
against  outsiders.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
these  tightly  knit  groups  accepted  a  woman 
among  them,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  a 
seaman’s  wife  was  not  welcomed.  Mary 
Lacy,  who  served  in  the  navy  as  William 
Chandler,  described  convivial  meals  in  her 
mess  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  in  1760, 
which  included  the  female  companion  of  one 
of  the  seamen.22 

Warrant  officers’  wives  ate  better  than 
the  seamen’s  wives.  Wives  of  warrant  offi¬ 
cers  of  wardroom  rank  —  the  master,  the 
purser,  the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeon  —  ate 
with  the  commissioned  officers,  sharing  their 
delicacies  and  good  wine.  The  boatswain,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  gunner  and  their  wives  ate 
separately  from  the  seamen,  and  they  too 
often  supplemented  ship’s  rations  with  fresh 
meat  and  wine,  tea,  and  coffee.  The  gunner 
William  Richardson  and  his  wife  brought 
several  pigs  on  board  on  their  passage  home 
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from  the  West  Indies,  and  they  shared  the  last  of 
the  roast  pork  with  other  warrant  officers,  and 
with  “the  poor  women”  (soldiers’  wives)  as  well 
as  an  army  sergeant.  (Richardson  charged  the 
latter  for  his  portion.)23 

Each  day  in  the  late  afternoon,  captains 
allowed  their  men  time  to  relax.  In  good 
weather,  wives  joined  the  seamen  on  the 
open  main  deck  to  dance  and  “to  skylark”  (to 
indulge  in  horseplay  and  active  games  such  as 
“follow  my  leader”).  They  danced  to  the  music 
of  the  ship’s  fiddler  or  were  accompanied  by 
another  instrument;  bagpipes  were  popular.24  In 
heavy  weather,  however,  the  women  were  con¬ 
strained  to  the  lower  deck,  where,  with  the 
gunports  closed,  the  only  light  and  air  came  from 
the  main  hatchway.  While  the  men  got  fresh  air 
working  in  the  rigging  and  on  the  main  deck,  the 
women  spent  most  of  their  time  below  in  the 
odoriferous  dark. 

Wives  also  participated  in  the  plays  that 
crews  organized  and  performed  for  their  officers. 
Early  in  1813,  when  Britain  was  at  war  with  both 
the  United  States  and  France,  the  American 
diplomat  Mordecai  Noah  witnessed  such  a 
production  on  board  the  seventy-four-gun  Bul¬ 
wark ,  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Durham,  on 
blockade  off  Rochefort.  Noah  had  been  on  his 
way  to  his  post  as  United  States  consul  at  Tunis, 
by  way  of  France,  when  the  American  merchant 
schooner  he  was  traveling  in  was  captured  by  the 
English  frigate  Briton ,  Captain  Thomas  Staines, 
one  of  the  ships  in  Durham’s  fleet,  and  Noah  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  was  not  an  onerous  incarcera¬ 
tion.  Sir  Thomas  treated  him  as  an  honored 
guest,  showed  him  around  the  Briton ,  and  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  own  library.  Admiral  Durham 
invited  Noah  to  visit  the  Bulwark  for  dinner,  and 
a  five-act  play  entitled  “Wild  Oats”  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  crew,  followed  by  a  group  of 
seamen  dancing  the  hornpipe,  accompanied  by 
the  ship’s  band.  The  play  was  well  acted,  and  the 
scenery  included  “drop  curtains,  stage  doors  with 
knockers,  footlights,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
necessary  to  a  well-organized  and  well-governed 
stage.”  But  for  Noah  the  high  point  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  watching  one  particular  dancer, 


“an  interesting  figure,  tastefully  dressed,  and 
moving  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  with  much  ease 
and  agility.”  Noah  later  reported  in  his  journal 
the  admiral’s  comment  to  him: 

Don  ’t  stare  so,  ”  said  the  admiral,  “it 
is  a  real  woman,  the  wife  of  a  foretop 
man.  We  are  compelled  in  a  fleet  to  have 
a  few  women  to  wash  and  mend,  etc. 

The  sight  of  a  real  woman,  as  the 
admiral  called  her,  was  refreshing  after 
a  long  voyage,  particularly  as  the  female 
parts  in  “Wild  Oats’’  were  awkwardly 
sustained  by  men.25 

Childbirth  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
at  sea.  It  was  always  difficult.  Children 
were  often  born  in  the  midst  of  a  battle 
or  in  bad  weather,  but  even  in  quiet  times  there 
was  no  comfortable  place  for  the  birth  to  occur. 
The  storerooms  on  the  orlop  deck  provided  the 
most  privacy,  but  these  rooms  were  not  readily 
available;  the  warrant  officer  in  charge  had  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  over  the  key.  Births  often  took 
place  on  one  of  the  tables  between  two  guns  on 
the  lower  deck,  with  only  some  canvas  draped 
across  to  provide  a  modicum  of  privacy.  From 
this  situation  comes  the  phrase  “son  of  a  gun,”  a 
euphemism  for  “son  of  a  bitch,”  the  assumption 
being  that  a  child  born  between  two  guns  on  the 
lower  deck  was  illegitimate,  although  in  fact  this 
was  not  usually  the  case. 

There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  concerning 
a  child  born  in  the  United  States  ship  Chesa¬ 
peake  during  the  Barbary  Wars.  (Seamen’s  wives 
went  to  sea  in  the  American  navy  as  they  did  in 
all  the  major  navies  of  the  period.)  The  wife  of 
seaman  James  Low,  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
bore  a  son  in  the  boatswain’s  storeroom  on  22 
February  1803,  the  day  after  the  vessel  sailed 
from  Algiers.  The  baby  was  named  for  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  Melancthon  Woolsey,  who  was  godfa¬ 
ther  when  the  child  was  baptized  by  the  ship’s 
chaplain  on  31  March.  Following  the  baptism, 
Woolsey  provided  “a  handsome  collation  of  wine 
and  fruit.”  Mrs.  Low  was  sick  and  could  not 
attend  the  christening,  so  Mrs.  Hays,  the  gun¬ 
ner’s  wife,  officiated.  Either  Woolsey  did  not 
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extend  his  friendship  to  the  other  women  on 
board  or  there  was  dissension  among  them,  for 
the  wives  of  the  boatswain,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
corporal  were  not  invited  and  “got  drunk  in  their 
own  quarters,  out  of  pure  spite.”26 

From  the  sparse  records  available,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  was  very  little  sexual 
harassment  of  the  women.  The  warrant 
officers’  wives  were  safer  from  unwanted  sexual 
overtures  than  seamen’s  wives;  a  man  would 
think  twice  before  accosting  his  superior’s 
spouse.  But  the  seamen’s  wives  also  were  fairly 
safe.  The  surprising  evidence  is  that  seamen, 
although  they  endured  months  or  even  years  of 
celibate  existence  on  board,  usually  left  their 
shipmates’  wives  alone.  This  was  partly  because 
a  woman’s  husband  and  his  friends  would  make 
life  miserable  for  a  man  who  accosted  the  wo¬ 
man.  It  was  also  partly  because  the  men  were 
closely  supervised  around  the  clock.  During  the 
day  they  were  under  the  eyes  of  the  officers 
directing  them  in  their  work.  At  night  there  was 
usually  an  hourly  check  of  the  lower  deck, 
primarily  to  establish  that  there  was  no  unguar¬ 
ded  light  that  could  start  a  fire,  but  also  to  make 
sure  that  no  disorder  was  occurring.  All  the 
same,  there  were  times  when  a  man  off  duty 
could  find  a  woman  alone  in  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  ship;  we  know  that  homosexual 
activity  went  on  despite  the  lack  of  privacy. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  cases  of  women  being 
sexually  harassed  that  went  unreported,  but  if 
incidents  had  been  common,  there  surely  would 
have  been  some  mention  of  them  in  letters  and 
journals. 

I  have  found  one  instance  of  a  woman  at¬ 
tempting  adultery  but  failing  in  the  attempt:  the 
case  of  the  cuckolded  coxswain.  In  the  sloop 
Petrel,  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Greece  in  1796, 
the  coxswain’s  wife,  while  her  husband  was 
away  with  some  officers  exploring  the  shoreline, 
was  seen  in  cozy  concourse  with  a  seaman.  The 
boat  party,  however,  returned  sooner  than  she 
expected,  and  the  illicit  affair  was  interrupted.27 

The  only  example  I  know  of  a  wife  being 
raped  occurred  during  a  mutiny  when  both 
discipline  and  social  restraints  had  been  over¬ 


thrown.  This  singular  case  took  place  in  the 
thirty-two-gun  frigate  Hermione  in  the  early- 
morning  hours  of  21  September  1797,  after 
Captain  Hugh  Pigot  and  most  of  his  officers  had 
been  murdered  by  the  mutineers.28  Richard 
Redman,  a  twenty- four-year-old  quartermaster’s 
mate,  after  joining  in  the  slaughter  of  the  captain 
and  other  officers,  carried  out  a  premeditated 
attack  on  the  boatswain’s  wife,  the  only  woman 
on  board.29  First  he  raided  the  officers’  wine 
supply  and  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  Ma¬ 
deira.  He  then  went  down  to  the  cabin  of  the 
boatswain,  William  Martin,  where  Martin  and 
his  wife  were  cowering.  Redman  was  heard  to 
shout,  “By  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  boatswain  shall 
go  with  the  rest.”  He  then  crashed  into  the  cabin, 
grabbed  Martin,  and  forced  him  up  to  the  main 
deck,  where  he  pushed  him  through  a  gunport  to 
drown.  He  then  returned  to  Mrs.  Martin  in  the 
cabin,  carrying  more  bottles  of  Madeira,  “and 
was  not  seen  again  that  night.”30 

It  is  interesting  that  as  violent  as  the  Hermi¬ 
one  mutineers  were  —  they  killed  ten  officers, 
including  one  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow  fever, 
whom  they  dragged  from  his  bed  and  threw 
overboard  —  none  of  the  men  besides  Redman 
tried  to  assault  Mrs.  Martin  either  during  the 
mutiny  or  in  the  following  days  when  they  were 
taking  the  vessel  to  the  enemy’s  port  of  La 
Guaira  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

At  La  Guaira,  the  ship  was  given  over  to 
the  Spanish,  and  the  crew  dispersed. 
Redman  joined  a  Spanish  merchant 
ship  that  was  later  captured  by  the  British, 
whereupon  he  was  identified  as  one  of  the 
Hermione  mutineers  and  sent  to  Portsmouth  to 
be  court-martialed.  In  March  1799,  on  board  the 
Gladiator  at  Portsmouth,  although  he  claimed  he 
was  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  Redman  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death;  he  was 
executed  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  court- 
martial.31  In  the  evidence  given  at  the  court- 
martial,  the  only  time  Mrs.  Martin  was  men¬ 
tioned  was  when  the  captain’s  steward  testified 
that  Redman  had  spent  the  night  with  her.  All 
that  is  known  about  her,  following  the  Hermi¬ 
one'  s  arrival  at  La  Guaira,  is  that  she  took  pas- 
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sage  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  United  States,  hop¬ 
ing  no  doubt  to  get  back  to  England  from  there. 
(She  could  not  travel  directly  to  England  from  an 
enemy  port.) 

Captain  William  Henry  Dillon  praised  the 
women  in  his  ship  the  Horatio  for  their 
help  in  saving  the  vessel  when,  in  May 
1815,  she  struck  a  rock  off  the  island  of  Guern¬ 
sey  and  tore  a  hole  in  her  bottom.  The  vessel 
floated  off,  but  water  was  pouring  in  through  the 
opening.  While  the  crew  worked  the  pumps,  a 
group  of  their  wives  quickly  set  to  work  “thrum¬ 
ming  a  sail”  (sewing  on  strips  of  oakum  to 
thicken  it),  which  was  then  passed  down  the 
ship’s  side  and  over  the  hole.  This  stanched  the 
leak  sufficiently  to  allow  the  vessel  to  get  to 
Portsmouth  for  repairs.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
process  of  getting  the  sail  overboard,  a  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate,  whose  wife  was  present,  fell  into 
the  water.  A  boat  was  lowered  to  help  him,  but 
the  crew  of  the  ship  were  terrified  that  if  they 
delayed,  they  would  all  be  lost.  They  pleaded 
with  Captain  Dillon:  “Only  one  man,  sir;  we  are 
upward  of  three  hundred.  Pray  save  us.  We  have 
no  time  to  lose.”  After  several  minutes  the  search 
was  abandoned.  The  man’s  wife,  Dillon  re¬ 
marked,  “was  in  sad  distress  at  her  loss.”32 

In  a  rare  instance  when  the  wife  of  a  newly 
impressed  man  went  to  sea,  her  sea  experience 
was  harrowing  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
woman  —  her  name  is  not  recorded  —  was  in  the 
last  month  of  pregnancy  when  she  went  on  board 
the  twenty-eight-gun  Proserpine,  Captain  James 
Wallis,  at  Yarmouth  to  bid  her  husband  goodbye. 
The  ship  was  suddenly  ordered  to  sea  and  sailed 
before  the  woman  could  return  to  shore.  On  28 
January  1799  the  Proserpine  headed  into  the 
North  Sea  bound  for  Cuxhaven  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  River  to  drop  off  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Grenville,  a  government  official  on  his  way  to 
deliver  important  documents  to  Berlin.  That 
same  day  the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child.33 

By  late  afternoon  of  the  thirty-first  the  ship 
was  within  four  miles  of  Cuxhaven  when  a  gale 
came  up,  and  there  was  such  heavy  snow  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  to  navigate  further  up  the 
river.  They  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor.  The 


following  morning,  ice  had  blocked  the  way  into 
Cuxhaven.  Captain  Wallis  stood  out  to  sea, 
hoping  to  put  Grenville  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Jutland.  Heavy  winds  continued,  and  the  Proser¬ 
pine  had  only  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
when  she  was  blown  onto  a  sandbank.  The  crew 
attempted  to  get  her  off,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  working  in  the  bitter  wea¬ 
ther.  By  the  following  dawn,  ice  was  up  to  the 
cabin  windows,  and  everyone  was  suffering  from 
the  intense  cold.  (Vessels  of  that  time  were  not 
heated.) 

Captain  Wallis  realized  that  the  only  hope  of 
saving  his  people  was  to  abandon  the  ship  and 
get  everyone  to  the  nearest  village  on  the  island 
of  Newark,  six  miles  away.  They  set  out  across 
the  ice,  blinded  by  snow  and  struggling  to  keep 
on  their  feet  in  the  high  wind,  sometimes  clam¬ 
bering  over  boulders  of  ice,  at  other  times  strug¬ 
gling  through  water  up  to  their  waists. 

The  only  other  woman  on  board  was  another 
seaman’s  wife,  “a  strong  healthy  woman  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  maritime  life,” 
carrying  her  nine-month-old  child.34  She  was  not 
as  sturdy  as  she  appeared;  both  she  and  her  baby 
died  on  the  way  to  the  village.  Twelve  seamen 
also  died  of  exposure.  The  impressed  man’s  wife 
survived.34 

Many  wives  went  to  the  West  Indies 
even  though  they  knew  in  advance 
that  they  were  likely  to  die  of  yellow 
fever.  In  July  1800  the  old  fifty-four-gun,  two- 
decker  Tromp  carried  thirteen  women  and  a 
female  toddler  to  Martinique.  The  Tromp' s 
gunner,  William  Richardson,  who  described  the 
voyage  in  his  journal,  had  tried  to  persuade  his 
wife  to  stay  at  home,  but  she  “had  fixed  her  mind 
to  go,”  and  at  length  he  gave  his  consent,  “espe¬ 
cially  as  the  captain’s,  the  master’s,  the  purser’s, 
and  boatswain’s  wives  were  going  with  them; 
and  the  serjeant  of  marines  and  six  other  men’s 
wives  had  leave  [from  their  husbands]  to  go.” 
The  captain’s  wife  brought  her  maid,  and  the 
boatswain  and  his  wife  brought  their  two  infants. 
“A  person,”  Richardson  commented,  “would 
have  thought  they  were  all  insane  wishing  to  go 
to  such  a  sickly  country!”35 
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The  Tromp  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Royal  in  Martinique  after  a  six-week  passage 
during  which  the  captain’s  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  It  was  not  long  after  their  arrival  that  the 
fever  struck  with  a  vengeance.  “Every  day,” 
Richardson  reported,  “we  were  sending  people  to 
the  hospital,  and  few  returned.”  Among  the  first 
to  die  were  the  master  and  his  wife,  “large  in  a 
family  way.”  “Next  died  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
boatswain,  leaving  a  wife  and  son  and  daughter 
on  board.”36  Only  three  of  the  thirteen  women 
survived:  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  boatswain’s 
widow,  and  the  captain’s  wife.  (The  wife  of  the 
captain  was  able  to  return  to  England  not  long 
after  her  arrival,  but  the  other  two  women  had  no 
way  to  escape.) 

Richardson’s  wife  almost  succumbed  to  the 
fever;  she  would  have  died  if  she  had  not  been 
carefully  nursed.  Rather  than  send  her  to  the 
crowded,  insanitary  hospital,  Richardson  hired 
an  airy  room  in  the  private  house  of  a  skilled 
nurse,  a  black  woman,  who  provided  constant 
care  and  efficacious  herbal  teas.  He  also  found  a 
French  doctor  who  had  spent  most  of  his  eighty 
years  in  the  West  Indies  and  so  was  familiar  with 
yellow  fever;  the  English  doctors  knew  next  to 
nothing  about  the  disease. 

Upon  Mrs.  Richardson’s  recovery  she  and 
her  husband  continued  to  live  in  the  Tromp  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  The  ship  had 
been  converted  into  a  prison  ship  and  was  now 
crammed  with  former  French  slaves.  For  two 
years  the  Richardsons,  together  with  the  few 
remaining  officers  and  crew,  were  crowded  into 
one  small  area  at  the  stern  of  the  main  deck,  the 
only  space  not  filled  with  prisoners.  The  prison¬ 
ers  were  desperate  men,  and  there  was  the  con¬ 
stant  danger  that  they  would  take  over  the  ship 
and  murder  the  English  on  board.  Prisoners 
escaped  almost  every  night;  the  ship’s  sides  were 
so  rotten  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  loosen  the 
bolts  that  held  the  ports  shut.  Mrs.  Richardson, 
on  the  other  hand,  seldom  got  on  shore  since  her 
husband  only  rarely  got  leave,  even  though  he 
was  a  warrant  officer,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
her  to  go  alone. 

At  last,  two  years  after  her  arrival  in  Port 
Royal,  the  Tromp  was  readied  for  sea,  and  she 
returned  to  Portsmouth  on  5  September  1802. 


Mrs.  Richardson’s  friends  in  Portsmouth,  who 
had  heard  that  both  she  and  her  husband  had  died 
in  the  West  Indies,  “received  her  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.”  She  did  not  go  to  sea  again.37 

William  Richardson  reported  in  his 
journal  that  the  Tromp' s  boatswain 
died,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children 
on  board;  he  does  not  say  what  happened  to 
them.  Other  sea  journals  are  equally  silent  about 
the  fate  of  a  woman  who  became  widowed  on 
board.  If  her  ship  was  not  returning  soon  to 
England,  she  was  apparently  sent  home  in  an¬ 
other  naval  vessel.  No  contemporary  source 
explains  how  she  managed  on  the  voyage  home 
without  a  man  to  sponsor  her.  Who  hung  her 
hammock  each  night  and  stowed  it  away  each 
morning?  She  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
join  the  men  in  this  duty.  How  did  she  feed 
herself  and  her  children?  No  one  tells  us. 

The  widow  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  disease 
was  worse  off  than  one  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  in  action  or  in  a  shipboard  accident.  When 
a  man  died  accidentally  or  in  battle,  his  clothing 
and  other  effects  were  auctioned  off  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  his  widow,  but  this  could  not 
be  done  if  a  man  died  of  a  contagious  disease,  or 
at  least  we  hope  not. 

A  seaman’s  widow  was  entitled  to  her 
husband’s  back  pay  when  his  ship  was  eventu¬ 
ally  paid  off,  but  she  seldom  managed  to  get 
through  the  red  tape  necessary  to  get  it.  Many 
widows  also  failed  to  get  the  small  pension  due 
them  because  the  process  of  obtaining  it  was  so 
complicated.  The  widows  of  men  killed  in  major 
battles  sometimes  received  money  from  private 
benefactors  or  from  funds  raised  by  public 
subscription,  but  there  was  no  such  remuneration 
for  widows  of  men  who  died  of  disease. 

Widows  were  aided  by  a  most  curious  sys¬ 
tem,  one  of  the  more  bizarre  traditions  of  the 
sailing  navy.  From  1733  onward,  in  every  com¬ 
missioned  vessel’s  muster  book,  there  were 
listed  two  “widows’  men”  for  every  hundred  men 
in  the  crew.  They  were  rated  as  able  seamen.  The 
pay  of  these  nonexistent  men  was  collected  in  a 
pension  fund  for  widows.  The  system,  known  as 
“dead  shares,”  was  introduced  during  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VIII  for  the  widows  of  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers.  In  1695  it  was  diverted  to 
the  widows  of  seamen  killed  in  action,  and  from 
1 733  onward  it  was  paid  for  any  man  who  died 
on  board.  It  was  not  until  1 829  that  a  less  irregu¬ 
lar  pension  system  finally  replaced  it.  In  earlier 
centuries  fictitious  names  were  given  to  these 
ghostly  ratings,  but  starting  in  the  mid-eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  simple  designation  “widow’s 
man”  was  used.38 

Widows’  men  were  the  direct  opposite  of 
wives  at  sea:  the  wives  were  alive  and  present  on 
board  but  were  not  mustered  and  so  received  no 
pay;  the  widows’  men  did  not  exist  but  were 
listed  in  the  muster  book  and  paid. 

There  was  one  situation  in  the  Royal  Navy 
in  which  women  were  actually  mustered, 
victualed,  and  paid.  This  exception  to  the 
rule  of  male-only  naval  crews  was  instituted  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  ordered  that 
women  were  to  be  hired  to  serve  in  hospital  ships 
as  nurses  and  laundresses.  In  1696  each  of  the 
six  existing  hospital  ships  was  to  be  assigned  six 
nurses  and  four  laundresses.  To  allay  fears  that 
the  women  would  seduce  the  medical  staff  or  the 
patients,  it  was  suggested  that  none  of  them 
should  be  under  the  age  of  fifty,  and  they  were  to 
be  seamen’s  wives  or  widows.39  They  were  paid 
able  seamen’s  wages.  The  job  of  nurse  had  little 
in  common  with  the  nursing  profession  of  today. 
At  that  time  nurses  needed  no  medical  skills; 
they  merely  fed  and  cleaned  up  the  patients  and 
changed  the  bed  linen  —  when  there  was  bed  lin¬ 
en,  that  is. 

There  were  continual  complaints  from  the 
officers  of  the  hospital  ships  that  the  women 
were  drunk  and  disorderly,  but  then  there  were 
also  complaints  of  the  male  assistants’  drunken¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  surprising  that  both  male  and 
female  workers  escaped  the  misery  of  their 
surroundings  in  drink.  Hospital  ships  were  not 
pleasant  places  to  live  and  work;  they  were 
usually  worn-out  sixth-rates  or  old  and  grimy 
converted  merchant  vessels.  If  they  went  to  sea, 
they  wallowed  along  behind  the  faster  ships 
assigned  to  fight  the  enemy.  There  was  usually 
only  one  surgeon  aboard,  about  four  surgeon’s 


mates,  six  nurses,  four  laundresses,  a  cook,  and 
enough  crew  to  work  the  vessel.  The  ships  were 
jammed  full  of  desperately  sick  men,  often  men 
with  contagious  diseases.  The  female  nurses  and 
laundresses  had  a  difficult  time,  since  they  were 
especially  vulnerable  to  sexual  harassment  and 
verbal  abuse,  having  no  husbands  or  other  male 
protectors  on  board  to  defend  them. 

A  1 743  plan  of  the  gun  deck  of  the  hospital 
ship  Blenheim  indicates  what  life  was  like  for  the 
nurses.40  While  the  lieutenant,  the  surgeon,  and 
the  surgeon’s  mates  lived  on  the  upper  deck 
away  from  the  patients,  the  nurses  were  housed 
in  small  cabins  within  the  wards,  separated  from 
the  sick  men  only  by  canvas  bulkheads.  The 
wards  in  the  Blenheim  were  designated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  two  for  ague  (malaria),  two  itchy  wards 
(for  diseases  affecting  the  skin),  two  fever  wards 
(for  a  wide  range  of  contagious  diseases  that 
might  include  typhus,  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and 
cholera),  a  ward  for  recovering  fever  patients, 
and  one  for  flux  (dysentery)  patients.  In  the  bow 
were  two  large  storerooms  “for  dead  men’s 
cloaths.”  Why  these  clothes  were  saved  is  not 
clear.  Surely  this  contaminated  clothing  was  not 
auctioned  off  to  seamen  as  was  the  clothing  of 
those  slain  in  fighting  ships. 

The  Admiralty’s  policy  of  hiring  women 
for  hospital  ships  was  a  matter  of  debate, 
and  feelings  ran  high  on  both  sides. 
Some  felt  that  the  female  nurses  provided  the 
patients  with  a  form  of  nurturing  that  only 
women  could  give.  Others  were  convinced  that 
female  nurses  were  less  responsible  than  their 
male  counterparts. 

A  complaint  was  brought  before  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  on  10  January  1703  charging  that  the  fe¬ 
male  nurses  of  the  hospital  ship  Princess  Anne , 
lying  at  Woolwich,  “have  done  little  or  no  ser¬ 
vice  the  last  year  but  are  continually  drunk  as 
often  as  opportunity  would  permit  —  and  then 
very  mutinous.”41  In  response,  the  Admiralty 
sent  Rear  Admiral  George  Byng  and  Daniel 
Furzer,  surveyor  of  the  navy,  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  Princess  Anne.  In  their  report 
of  24  January  1 703  they  said  that  the  captain  and 
the  surgeon  of  that  ship  told  them  that  the  female 
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Woodcut  of  a  seaman’s  wife  in  the  midst  of  battle,  clutching  her  child  as 
she  helps  a  wounded  seaman.  From  The  Log  Book,  or  Nautical  Miscellany 
(London:  J.  and  W.  Robins,  1830),  33.  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM. 


nurses  on  board  “take  up  a  great  deal  of  room 
and  are  rather  an  inconvenience  than  other¬ 
wise.”42  Byng  and  Furzer  recommended  that  the 
women  be  replaced  by  men. 

The  Admiralty,  as  usual,  kept  its  options 
open.  On  26  January  it  ruled  that  women  would 
not  be  hired  to  serve  in  hospital  ships,  but  it 
added  the  provision  “except  when  circumstances 
required.”  Such  circumstances  quickly  devel¬ 
oped.  On  9  March  1703  three  laundresses  were 
hired  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean.4’  (Five  additional  nurses  were 
also  hired,  and  they  too  may  have  been  female.) 
Again  in  1705,  five  women  were  hired  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  serve  on  a  hospital  ship  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean  where  “such  persons  are  not 
commonly  to  be  had.”44 

The  Regulations  and  Instructions  of  1731 
called  tor  four  washerwomen  in  each  hospital 
ship.  At  Portsmouth  in  1747  the  hospital  ship 
Apollo ,  on  her  way  to  India  in  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Edward  Boscawen,  mustered  seven 
women  as  supernumeraries  to  assist  the  surgeon. 
They  served  for  several  years  on  the  India  sta¬ 
tion,  and  all  but  one  of  them  was  on  board  in 
1 749  when  the  Apollo  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  The  six  women,  together  with 
most  of  the  crew,  perished.  The  one  nurse  who 


escaped  the  disaster  was  Hannah 
Giles,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
England  in  the  Harwich  for  un¬ 
disclosed  reasons  shortly  before 
the  wreck  of  the  Apollo.*5 

Female  nurses  were  assigned 
to  hospital  ships  throughout  the 
Seven  Years’  War  (1756-  63), 
although  their  presence  was  of¬ 
ten  resented.  In  1759,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Dr.  Garlick,  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  ship  Princess  Caroline, 
complained  to  the  Sick  and  Hurt 
Board  that  the  ship’s  comman¬ 
der,  Lieutenant  Powell,  regularly 
consumed  a  bottle  of  gin  and 
then  proceeded  to  “damn  the 
nurses  as  bitches  and  threaten  to 
tow  them  on  shore.”46 

Few  if  any  female  nurses 
served  in  hospital  ships  after  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Laundresses 
continued  to  be  hired  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  by  the  nineteenth  century 
they  too  were  gone. 

Female  nurses  began  serving  on  shore  in 
1754,  when  the  earliest  section  of  Haslar  Hospi¬ 
tal,  the  first  naval  hospital,  opened.  Like  their 
seagoing  counterparts,  these  women  were  repeat¬ 
edly  condemned  for  drunkenness  and  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  in  1854  they  were  replaced.  They 
were,  however,  reinstated  in  1885. 47 

Women  played  two  traditional  roles  in 
battle:  they  assisted  the  surgeon  and 
his  mates  in  patching  up  the  woun¬ 
ded,  and  they  carried  powder  to  the  guns  from 
the  magazine,  a  job  shared  with  the  young  boys 
in  the  crew  known  as  powder-monkeys. 

John  Nicol,  a  seaman  in  the  seventy-four-gun 
Goliath,  Captain  Thomas  Foley,  reported  on  the 
women  of  that  ship  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  1 
August  1798.  In  this  great  English  victory  Admi¬ 
ral  Horatio  Nelson’s  fleet  roundly  defeated 
Napoleon’s  ships,  opening  the  attack  at  dusk  as 
the  French  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
The  Goliath  opened  the  action,  passing  through 
the  line  of  French  ships  and  anchoring  on  the 
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land  side  of  them.  This  battle  was  especially 
hellish  because  it  was  fought  at  close  quarters  at 
night,  lighted  only  by  the  flash  of  the  guns  and 
the  flames  from  the  burning  French  ships.  Nicol 
wrote: 

My  station  was  in  the  powder  magazine 
with  the  gunner.  As  we  entered  the  bay, 
we  stripped  to  our  trowsers,  opened  our 
ports,  cleared,  and  every  ship  we  passed, 
gave  them  a  broadside  and  three  cheers. 

Any  information  we  got  was  from  the 
boys  and  women  who  carried  the  pow¬ 
der.  The  women  behaved  as  well  as  the 
men  and  got  a  present  for  their  bravery 
from  the  Grand Signior.4S 

Nicol  was  misinformed  on  this  point.  It  is 
true  that  following  the  battle  a  purse  of  two 
thousand  sequins  (coins  equal  to  about  nine 
hundred  English  pounds)  was  delivered  to  Lord 
Nelson  from  the  Turkish  sultan  (always  called 
the  Grand  Signior)  to  be  distributed  among  the 
wounded  seamen,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any 
women  were  among  the  recipients.49 

Carrying  gunpowder  was  strenuous  and 
nerve-racking  work.  A  woman  had  to 
clamber  down  the  ladder  from  the  decks 
to  the  powder  room  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship,  slide  past  the  wet  curtain  that  protected  the 
stored  powder  from  sparks,  and  grab  a  leather 
cartridge  of  powder.  She  then  raced  back  up  the 
ladders  clutching  the  heavy  cartridge,  ran  along 
the  sand-strewn  but  still  blood-slippery  deck 
through  the  choking  smoke  and  deafening  gun¬ 
fire  to  her  assigned  gun,  deposited  the  cartridge, 
and  once  again  ran  down  to  the  hold  for  another 
load.  This  work  continued  throughout  the  battle, 
since  it  was  dangerous  to  keep  a  large  supply  of 
powder  near  the  guns. 

Nicol  continued  his  report  of  the  women: 

I  was  much  indebted  to  the  gunner  ’s 
wife  who  gave  her  husband  and  me  a 
drink  of  wine  every  now  and  then,  which 
lessened  our  fatigue  much. 

There  were  some  of  the  women 


wounded,  and  one  woman  belonging  to 
Leith  died  of  her  wounds  and  was  buried 
on  a  small  island  in  the  bay.  One  woman 
bore  a  son  in  the  heat  of  the  action;  she 
belonged  to  Edinburgh.50 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  woman  to  give  birth 
during  battle;  the  noise  and  vibrations  of  the 
guns  —  not  to  mention  the  stress  —  brought 
on  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  worse 
situation  in  which  to  bear  a  child.  The  ship  was 
cleared  for  action,  all  the  furniture  and  partitions 
were  stored  away,  and  there  was  no  one  to  aid 
the  mother.  No  help  was  available  from  the 
surgeon  or  his  mates;  the  surgeon’s  quarters  on 
the  orlop  deck  was  crowded  with  the  wounded 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  treated.  The  services  of 
the  women  assigned  to  the  surgeon  were  sorely 
needed,  but  perhaps  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
assist  the  woman  in  childbirth  in  another  part  of 
the  orlop  deck.  Remarkably,  in  all  the  instances 
I  have  found  of  births  during  battle,  both  mother 
and  newborn  survived. 

The  names  of  four  of  the  women  in  the 
Goliath  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Foley,  were  actually  listed  in 
the  muster  book  two  days  after  the  battle;  they 
served  as  nurses  for  a  period  of  four  months.  The 
muster  book  notes  that  they  were  “victualed  at 
two-third  allowance  in  consideration  of  their 
assistance  in  dressing  and  attending  on  the 
wounded,  being  widows  of  men  slain  in  the  fight 
with  the  enemy  on  the  first  day  of  August.”51 

The  widows  had  no  time  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  husbands;  they  were  immediately  ordered 
to  continue  to  nurse  the  wounded  at  the  close  of 
the  battle.  In  the  intense  heat  of  an  Egyptian 
summer,  this  was  a  grueling  task.  (Most  of  the 
fleet  had  left  Egypt  with  Nelson  at  the  close  of 
the  fighting,  but  the  Goliath  and  several  other 
ships,  their  wounded  still  on  board,  were  left 
behind  to  blockade  the  Egyptian  coast.)  Sarah 
Bates’s  and  Mary  French’s  husbands  died  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown 
through  a  gunport  into  the  sea.  Ann  Taylor’s 
husband  lingered  for  a  week,  and  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Moore  did  not  die  until  31  August,  a 
month  after  the  battle. 
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There  is  no  record  of  when  the  four  widows 
were  able  to  return  to  England,  for  in  the  Goli¬ 
ath's  muster  book  the  place,  date,  and  reason  for 
discharge  of  each  woman  have  been  carefully 
erased.  There  was  something  about  their  dis¬ 
charge  that  the  Goliath ’s  officers  wished  to  hide, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  way  to  know  what 
irregularity  they  were  covering  up. 

Christina  White  was  also  present  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  she  too  nursed 
the  wounded  for  several  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  battle,  but  the  captain  of  her  ship,  the 
Majestic ,  was  not  so  generous  as  Captain  Foley, 
and  she  was  not  mustered.  Upon  her  return  to 
England,  White  wrote  a  letter  to  Admiral  Nelson 
explaining  that  she  was  left  a  widow  with  two 
children,  and  she  asked  for  his  help.  “Your 
petitioner,”  she  wrote,  “hopes  that  your  Lordship 
will  consider  her  worthy  of  your  notice,  since 
she  attended  the  surgeon  and  nursed  the 
wounded  on  the  voyage  home  for  a  period  of 
eleven  weeks.”52  There  is  no  record  of  any  an¬ 
swer  to  her  letter. 

Twenty-nine  years  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  the  role  of  women  in  battle  had  not 
changed.  The  seaman  Charles  M’Pherson  wrote 
about  the  women  in  the  Genoa  at  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  fought  on  20  October  1827: 

Nine  of  our  petty  officers  had  wives 
aboard  who  were  occupied  with  the 
doctor  and  his  mates  in  the  cockpit, 
assisting  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  the 
men  as  they  were  brought  down,  or  in 
serving  such  as  were  thirsty  with  a  drink 
of  clean  water .  Some  of  them  pretended, 
or  were  really  so  much  affected  by  the 
shocking  sight  around  them,  that  they 
were  totally  unable  to  render  any  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  sufferers.  Two  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  I  think  it  but  justice  to  mention, 
acted  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  self 
possession.53 

I  he  surgeon  s  quarters  were  enough  to  turn 
anyone  s  stomach,  as  M’Pherson’s  description 
shows: 


Illuminated  by  the  dim  light  of  a  few 
pursers  ’  dips,  the  surgeon  and  assistants 
were  busily  employed  in  amputating, 
binding  up,  and  attending  to  the  different 
cases  as  they  were  brought  to  them.  The 
stifled  groans,  the  figures  of  the  surgeon 
and  his  mates,  their  bare  arms  and  faces 
smeared  with  blood,  the  dead  and  dying 
all  round,  some  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death,  and  others  screaming  under  the 
amputating  knife,  formed  a  horrid  scene 
of  misery,  and  made  a  hideous  contrast 
to  the  “pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of 

,,54 

war.  34 

While  criticizing  the  squeamishness  of  the 
women,  M’Pherson  admitted  that  he  himself 
almost  fainted  when  he  visited  the  cockpit  after 
the  battle:  “The  heavy  smell  of  the  place,  and  the 
stifled  groans  of  my  suffering  shipmates  brought 
a  cold  sweat  over  me;  and  I  found  myself  turn  so 
sick  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a  little  on 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder.”55 

Women  also  served  in  battle  in  the 
enemy’s  ships.  At  the  Battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  fought  on  21  October  1805, 
two  Frenchwomen  were  pulled  from  the  water  by 
British  boat  crews  after  their  ship,  the  seventy- 
four-gun  Achille ,  exploded.  The  Achille  had  lost 
all  her  senior  officers  before  she  caught  fire  and 
blew  up  at  sunset,  by  which  time  the  fighting  had 
almost  ceased.  The  British  rescued  over  two 
hundred  of  her  company,  but  many  drowned 
before  the  boats  could  pick  them  up.  Over  four 
hundred  of  the  crew  were  lost  in  the  battle. 

One  of  the  women,  identified  only  by  her 
first  name,  Jeannette,  was  originally  from  French 
Flanders.  She  had  been  stationed  in  the  passage 
of  the  fore-magazine  in  the  hold  of  the  Achille , 
assisting  in  handing  up  the  powder  to  the  gun 
decks.  When  she  realized  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire,  she  scrambled  up  to  the  lower  deck,  climbed 
through  a  gunport,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  just 
before  the  ship  exploded.  She  was  burned  on  her 
neck  and  shoulders  by  molten  lead  falling  around 
her,  but  she  was  able  to  cling  to  a  plank  for 
several  hours  until  she  was  rescued  by  a  British 
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M.  Dubourg’s  aquatint  after  a  drawing  by  William  Heath  depicts  the 
rescue  of  the  Frenchwoman  Jeannette  by  British  seamen  after  her  ship,  the 
Achi/le,  exploded  and  burned  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805.  NATIONAL 
MARITIME  MUSEUM,  LONDON. 


boat  and  taken  to  the  Revenge , 
where  she  was  given  a  cot  in  the 
officers’  quarters.  Three  days 
after  the  battle,  having  no  idea  if 
her  husband  was  still  alive,  she 
went  to  the  section  of  the  ship 
where  the  French  seamen  were 
held  to  seek  word  of  him.  There 
he  was,  safe  and  sound.  The  cou¬ 
ple  was  sent  ashore  at  Gibraltar, 
a  long  way  from  Jeannette’s 
home  in  French  Flanders.56 

The  other  woman  from  the 
Achille  was  taken  on  board  the 
Britannia.  She  was  naked  when 
pulled  from  the  water,  having 
shed  her  clothing  to  keep  from 
being  pulled  down  by  the  wet 
garments.  Second  Lieutenant 
Halloran  of  the  Britannia’s  ma¬ 
rines  recorded  in  his  journal, 

“Our  senior  subaltern  of  marines, 

Lieutenant  Jackson,  gave  her  a  large  cotton 
dressing-gown  for  clothing.”  She,  too,  was  sent 
to  Gibraltar.57 

A  newspaper  at  Mahon,  on  the  island  of 
Minorca,  reported  the  sad  story  of  the 
able  seaman  Joseph  Phelan  and  his  wife 
and  baby  on  board  the  sloop  Swallow  in  an 
engagement  fought  on  16  June  1812.  Phelan  was 
twenty-four  when  he  first  entered  the  Swallow  at 
Plymouth  in  April  1809. 58  Perhaps  Mrs.  Phelan 
came  on  board  at  that  time.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  she  assisted  the  surgeon  despite  having 
given  birth  three  weeks  earlier  to  a  son,  Tommy. 
Tommy  was  probably  placed  somewhere  in  the 
cockpit  among  the  wounded,  not  an  ideal  nurs¬ 
ery,  but  in  sight  of  his  mother.  As  Mrs.  Phelan 
was  attending  one  of  her  husband’s  (and  her 
own)  wounded  messmates,  she  heard  that  her 
husband  had  been  hit.  She  rushed  up  to  where  he 
was  lying  on  the  main  deck,  and  as  she  took  him 
in  her  arms,  a  shot  took  her  head  off.  He  died 
immediately  afterwards. 

Following  the  battle,  Phelan’s  messmates  ad¬ 
dressed  the  problem  of  the  orphaned  Tommy;  he 
desperately  needed  nourishment.  At  first  they 


had  little  hope  that  he  could  be  saved,  but  then 
one  of  them  thought  of  the  Maltese  goat  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  officers  with  milk.  The  officers  agreed 
to  lend  the  goat  to  suckle  the  baby,  and  at  the 
time  the  news  report  was  written,  10  July  1812, 
three  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  Tom¬ 
my  was  still  on  board,  being  cared  for  by  the  sea¬ 
men  and  nursed  by  the  goat,  and  was  thriving.59 

One  seaman’s  wife  received  a  pension  in  her 
own  right  for  having  been  wounded  in  the  line  of 
duty  even  though  her  name  was  not  listed  in  the 
ship’s  muster  book.  Eleanor  Moor  petitioned  for 
a  pension  from  Chatham  Chest  for  “a  fracture  of 
the  cranium.”  She  had  received  the  wound  on 
board  HMS  Apollo  in  action  with  a  French 
frigate  on  15  June  1780  “while  carrying  powder 
to  a  gun  at  which  her  husband  was  quartered.” 
The  governors  of  Chatham  Chest  wrote  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  1 1  August  1780  asking 
for  special  approval  of  Eleanor  Moor’s  request, 
“there  being  no  precedent  for  the  relief  of  per¬ 
sons  not  borne  on  the  Ship’s  Books.”60  The  lords 
approved  the  application  the  next  day,  a  singu¬ 
larly  generous  decision;  perhaps  she  was  person¬ 
ally  known  to  one  of  them.  She  was  awarded  an 
annual  pension  of  four  pounds,  a  meager  but 
standard  amount.61 
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The  number  of  women  in  naval  vessels  at  sea 
gradually  decreased  after  1815  during  the  rela¬ 
tively  peaceful  years  that  followed  the  close  of 
hostilities  with  France,  although  a  few  warrant 
officers’  wives  continued  to  go  to  sea  until 
midcentury.  During  the  years  1839-43,  for 
example,  Mrs.  Bull,  the  wife  of  the  boatswain  of 
the  twenty-eight-gun  Rattlesnake ,  sailed  with  her 
husband  in  the  East  Indies  and  China.  He  had 
served  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  had  probably 
been  taking  Mrs.  Bull  to  sea  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  the  captain,  also  a  veteran  of  those 
wars,  was  accustomed  to  having  warrant  offi¬ 
cers’  wives  in  his  ship.62 

In  the  steamships  of  the  later  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  only  commissioned  officers’ 
wives  went  to  sea,  and  then  only  in  carefully 
specified  circumstances.  By  midcentury  the  navy 
was  changing  from  its  old  ways  whereby  tradi¬ 
tion  had  ruled  and  captains  had  run  their  ships  as 
they  saw  fit. 

In  contrast  to  the  earlier  Regulations  and 
Instructions,  which  simply  stated  that  women 
should  not  be  carried  to  sea  without  permission, 
the  later  Queen’s  Regulations  and  Admiralty 
Instructions  gave  detailed  guidelines  concerning 
women  at  sea,  and  commanding  officers  were 
expected  to  conform  to  the  rules  exactly  as 
written.  It  is  worth  quoting  these  later  orders  to 
show  just  how  scant  the  earlier  ones  had  been. 
The  following  Queen ’s  Regulations  of  1879  are 
representative  of  those  issued  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century: 

No  wife  of  any  Officer  or  Man,  nor 
any  other  woman,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
reside  on  board  or  to  take  passage  in  a 
Ship  except  upon  the  express  authority  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  when  time  and  circum¬ 
stance  do  not  admit  of  a  reference  home, 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  abroad. 

This  authority  may  only  be  exercised 
by  a  Commander  in  Chief  abroad  when 
the  ship  is  about  to  make  a  direct  pas¬ 
sage  to  one  port  from  another  and  back; 
but  on  no  account  is  it  to  be  exercised 
when  ships  are  cruising  for  practice  or 
for  evolutionary  purposes;  and  every 
case  is  at,  or  before,  embarkation  to  be 


specially  reported  to  the  Admiralty. 

Whenever  a  Senior  Officer  may,  on 
the  formal  requisition  of  an  Ambassador, 
Minister,  Charge-d' Affaires  or  Consul 
or  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  of  a  Colony,  receive,  or  order  to  be 
received,  any  woman  for  passage,  he  will 
at  once  report  the  circumstance  to  his 
Commander  in  Charge  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Captain  will  in  his  Quarterly 
Return  of  Passengers  [no  such  list  was 
required  under  the  earlier  Regulations/ 
be  careful  to  include  the  name  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  every  woman  embarked  or 
carried  to  sea  during  the  quarter,  except 
for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Military 
persons  embarked  during  the  period 
[whose  names  would  appear  in  army 
records].63 

In  1847,  it  was  decided  that  Queen  Victoria 
would  award  a  Naval  General  Service  Medal 
to  all  the  survivors  of  the  major  battles 
fought  between  1793  and  1840  —  to  all,  that  is, 
except  the  women. 

Three  women  applied  for  the  medal:  Mary 
Ann  Riley  and  Ann  Hopping,  who  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  forty-nine 
years  earlier,  and  Jane  Townshend,  who  had 
served  in  the  Defiance  at  Trafalgar  in  1 805.  The 
four  admirals  who  formed  the  committee  to 
decide  who  would  get  the  medal  at  first  agreed  to 
give  it  to  women.  Sir  Byam  Martin,  the  commit¬ 
tee  s  spokesman,  wrote  regarding  Jane  Towns¬ 
hend  s  application,  “The  Queen  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  first  of  June  [1847]  directs  all  who  were 
present  in  this  action  shall  have  a  medal,  without 
any  reservation  as  to  sex,  and  as  this  woman 
produces  from  the  captain  of  the  Defiance  strong 
and  highly  satisfactory  certificates  of  her  useful 
services  during  the  action,  she  is  fully  entitled  to 
a  medal.”64 

Then,  however.  Admiral  Martin  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  committee  had  had  second 
thoughts.  Someone,  very  likely  the  queen  her¬ 
self,  had  disapproved  of  their  initial  decision. 
The  idea  of  a  woman  participating  in  a  naval 
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battle  was  distasteful  to  Victoria.  The  queen  was 
strongly  convinced  that  a  woman  should  know 
her  place,  which  was  at  home  and  under  the 
control  of  a  man.  (She  later  bitterly  opposed  the 
campaign  for  women’s  rights.  “God  created  men 
and  women  different,”  she  said.  “Let  them 
remain  each  in  their  own  position.”)65  Admiral 
Martin  explained  the  committee’s  final  decision 
to  disallow  women’s  claims  to  the  medal:  “Upon 
further  consideration  this  [giving  the  medal  to 
women]  cannot  be  allowed.  There  were  many 
women  in  the  fleet  equally  useful,  and  it  will 
leave  the  Army  exposed  to  innumerable  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  nature.”  The  reasons  given  for 
denying  the  three  women  the  medal  were  clearly 
nonsense.  More  than  twenty  thousand  men 
received  it,  some  simply  because  they  had  been 
on  board  during  a  battle.  Daniel  Tremendous 
McKenzie,  for  example,  was  presented  with  the 
medal  for  having  been  born  in  the  Tremendous 
during  the  battle  of  the  Glorious  First  of  June, 
1794.  His  rank  is  listed  in  the  medal  roll  as 
“baby.”  His  mother,  if  she  was  still  alive  in 
1747,  could  not  receive  the  medal.66 


The  four  admirals  on  the  committee,  al¬ 
though  not  from  a  class  known  for  its  support  of 
the  rights  of  women,  recognized  that  the  women 
were  entitled  to  the  medal.  However,  they  capit¬ 
ulated  to  political  pressure.  In  the  end,  they 
decided  to  conform  to  the  traditional  government 
stance  of  centuries:  women  who  went  to  sea  on 
the  lower  deck  of  naval  vessels  officially  did  not 
exist.67 
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SEAMEN  THREE  IN  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


Woody,  Cisco,  and  Me 

Seamen  Three  in  the  Merchant  Marine 

Jim  Longhi 

“A  wildly  hysterical  adventure.”  —  Arlo  Guthrie 

“Woody,  Cisco,  and  Me  is  a  look  back  at  World  War  II  America 
by  a  veteran  of  the  wartime  merchant  marine  and  a  water¬ 
front  labor  organizer  and  lawyer.  It  is  sentimental,  often  very 
funny,  and  quite  accurately  evokes  the  Left  illusions  of  that 
time,  many  of  which  were  shared,  however,  by  the  majority 
in  the  American  Dream  that  once  excited  people  everywhere.” 
—  Arthur  Miller 

“A  rollicking,  memorable  tale.”  —  Joe  Klein,  author  of 
Primary  Colors 

Woody,  Cisco,  and  Me  is  a  “must  read”  romp  that  gives  the 
reader  rare  insight  into  World  War  II  experiences  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  with  Woody  Guthrie,  his  folk-singing  friend 
Cisco  Houston,  and  Jim  Longhi,  who  was  shamed  by  Woody 
and  Cisco  into  joining  with  them.  Brilliantly  told — with  pa¬ 
thos  and  salty  humor — it  is  an  irresistible  story  of  bravery 
and  hardship,  sacrifice  and  boredom,  and  life  and  death,  ap¬ 
pealing  not  only  to  folk  music  fans  but  to  those  interested  in 
tales  of  World  War  II  adventures  as  well. 

“This  is  a  wonderful,  unexpected  book.  Very  exciting  read¬ 
ing.  A  picture  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  during  World  War 
II,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  three  young  anti-fascists,  one 
of  whom  would  eventually  become  world  famous  as  a  writer 
of  songs  like  ‘This  Land  Is  Your  Land.’  Jim  Longhi,  his  two 
friends  long  dead,  has  recollected  them.  Thank  you,  Jim!”  — 
Pete  Seeger 
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The  field  of  maritime  archaeology  and  history  is  relatively  undeveloped  in  the  Pacific,  yet 
a  great  potential  exists  to  explore,  document,  preserve  and  interpret  the  rich  heritage  of  ocean- 
related  culture,  history,  anthropology,  archaeology,  science,  and  technology.  The  University 
of  Hawai’i  is  exceptionally  well-located,  staffed,  and  equipped  to  conduct  education,  research, 
and  service  for  Pacific  Ocean  maritime  archaeology  and  history  of  Polynesians  and  other 
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degrees  or  as  a  stand-alone  credential  for  non-degree  students  who  have  completed  their 
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fishponds,  Polynesian  voyaging,  the  Spanish  galleon  trade,  Pacific/Asian/European  explorers, 
whaling,  maritime  facilities,  lifesaving  stations,  waterfront  preservation,  cultural  resources 
management,  museums,  and  public  education  programs. 
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Ships  Against  Forts: 
Charleston,  7  April  1868 

Robert  Erwin  Johnson 


Events  of  the  first  year  of  the  American 
Civil  War  seemed  to  show  that  the  age- 
old  superiority  of  shore  batteries  over 
shipborne  armaments  had  been  overcome  by 
steam  propulsion  and  the  shell  gun,  thus  con¬ 
firming  the  British  experience  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Federal  flotillas  led  by  Flag  Officers  Silas 
H.  Stringham,  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont,  and  Andrew 
H.  Foote  compelled  the  evacuation  or  surrender 
of  Confederate  fortifications  at  Hatteras  Inlet, 
Port  Royal,  and  Fort  Henry  respectively,  and 
Flag  Officer  David  G.  Farraguf  s  fleet  fought  its 
way  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  to  force  the 
capitulation  of  New  Orleans. 

To  be  sure,  there  had  been  reverses  as  well: 
Foote’s  gunboats  were  repulsed  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  Commander  John  Rodgers’  small 
squadron  had  to  retire  down  the  James  River, 
leaving  Drewry’s  Bluff  in  Confederate  posses¬ 
sion,  but  in  both  cases  the  vessels  had  been 
subjected  to  plunging  fire,  to  which  they  were 
especially  vulnerable.  In  the  latter  there  had  been 
no  choice  other  than  to  fight  at  anchor,  providing 
stationary  targets  for  Confederate  gunners.  Thus, 
these  seemed  doubtful  supports  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view. 

A  new  feature  of  naval  warfare  was  the  use 
of  iron  armor  to  protect  warships  —  some  of 
Foote’s  gunboats  were  partially  armored,  and 
Rodgers’  Galena  and  Monitor  were  true  iron¬ 
clads.  The  last  had  emerged  from  the  James 
River  action  almost  unscathed,  which  added  to 
the  popularity  she  achieved  in  her  famous  en¬ 
counter  with  the  CSS  Virginia  (ex- Merrimack)  in 


the  first  battle  of  ironclads.  The  Galena’s  armor, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  penetrated  repeat¬ 
edly  by  Confederate  projectiles,  with  the  result 
that  no  more  ships  of  her  kind  were  considered. 
Instead,  the  Navy  Department  let  contracts  for 
the  building  of  additional  monitors,  of  an  im¬ 
proved  type  called  the  “ Passaics ”  after  the  first 
of  the  class,  and  designated  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  as  the  city  whose  defenses  they  were  to 
assail.1 

The  choice  of  Charleston  as  the  site  of  the 
monitor  fleet’s  first  action  was  quite 
logical.  The  capture  of  “the  cradle  of  the 
rebellion”  would  be  of  inestimable  morale  value 
to  the  Union.  Moreover,  Charleston  had  proven 
very  difficult  to  close  effectively  by  blockade, 
and  Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont,  commanding  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  number  of  his  best  wooden  war¬ 
ships  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
blockade  to  pursue  Confederate  commerce 
raiders  in  West  Indian  waters.2  Finally,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  most 
ardent  of  the  monitor  advocates  —  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Monitor-Virginia  battle  from  the  deck 
of  a  tug  —  assured  members  of  a  Congressional 
committee  that  the  Navy  could  take  the  original 
Monitor  right  into  Charleston  harbor,  a  rash 
boast  that  practically  committed  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  a  purely  naval  attack  on  that  city 
when  enough  of  the  new  monitors  were  ready  for 
service.3 
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Rear  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont. 

This  would  be  an  exacting  test  of  ships 
against  forts,  for  Charleston  was  probably  the 


most  strongly  guarded  seaport  in  the  western 
hemisphere  by  late  1862.  Its  defenses  had  been 
carefully  planned  under  the  direction  of  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Roswell  S.  Ripley.  His  superior, 
Lieutenant  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  used  his 
formidable  resources  to  make  the  plans  a  reality. 

The  fortifications  were  located  so  that  war¬ 
ships  approaching  Charleston  would  have  to  pass 
through  three  different  concentrations  of  fire,  the 
first  equidistant  from  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie, 


the  second  midway  between  Forts 
Sumter  and  Ripley,  and  the  last  off 
the  city  itself.  Guns  mounted  in  at 
least  four  separate  batteries  contrib¬ 
uted  their  fire  to  each  concentration, 
while  obstructions  —  heavily  con¬ 
structed  log  and  rope  booms  with 
piles  on  either  side  of  the  channel  — 
were  designed  to  detain  attacking 
vessels  in  the  first  and  second  con¬ 
centrations.  Torpedoes  (as  any  sub¬ 
merged  explosive  device  was  then 
called)  were  planted  in  the  channel, 
although  their  number  and  locations 
are  still  not  known.  Buoys  in  the 
channel  enabled  Confederate  gunners 
to  ascertain  the  range;  standing  or¬ 
ders  required  them  to  make  the  turret 
bases  of  monitors  and  the  waterlines 
of  wooden  ships  primary  targets.  The 
first  and  heaviest  concentration  of 
fire  comprised  seventy-six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  of  which  more  than  half 
were  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in 
bore.  Channel  markers  had  been 
removed  to  make  the  task  of  piloting 
more  difficult,  and  currents  of  con¬ 
siderable  velocity  would  add  a  natu¬ 
ral  hazard  at  certain  stages  of  the 
tide.  Finally,  those  monitors  arriving 
off  Charleston  itself  could  expect  to 
be  attacked  by  two  light  ironclad 
rams,  the  Chicora  and  the  Palmetto 
State,  while  military  forces  in  requi¬ 
sitioned  steamers  and  small  boats 
could  be  relied  on  to  attempt  the 
boarding  tactics  to  which  low  free¬ 
board  vessels  such  as  the  monitors  were  obvi¬ 
ously  vulnerable.4 

Du  Pont  first  became  aware  of  the  projected 
attack  on  Charleston  in  May  1 862,  when  Fox  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  anticipated 
the  despatch  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Galena  for 
the  purpose  as  soon  as  they  could  be  spared  from 
the  James  River.5  Their  repulse  at  Drewry’s 
Bluff  wrote  finis  to  that  plan,  to  the  admiral’s 
relief.  As  he  wrote  his  wife: 

The  truth  is  the  harbor  is  a  good  deal 
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like  a  porcupine ’s  hide  and  quills  turned 
outside  in  and  sewed  up  at  one  end.... 
Now  Charleston  must  fall  and  will  fall, 
but  the  time  for  coup  de  mains,  naval  or 
military,  is  all  passed;  it  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  approached....  We  will  press  it 
seaward  —  a  good  army,  squeeze  it  from 
where  our  forces  are,  cut  the  railroad, 
and  it  falls  in  a  short  time  with  scarcely 
any  loss.6 

Similar  expressions  of  opinion  were  directed 
to  the  Navy  Department;  when  they  failed  to 
make  an  impression,  the  admiral  left  his  station 
in  October  1862  to  discuss  the  undertaking  in 
Washington.  He  remained  opposed  to  anything 
other  than  a  joint  attack  by  Army  and  Navy,  but 
Fox,  supported  by  Welles,  overrode  his  objec¬ 
tions.  Preparations  for  an  ironclad  attack  under 
his  command  continued  in  spite  of  the  admiral’s 
reservations.7 

Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont,  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  powder  manufacturing  family, 
was  fifty-nine  years  old  in  1862  and  the 
veteran  of  forty-five  years  of  naval  service.8 
Considered  one  of  the  Navy’s  ablest  officers 
when  the  war  began,  he  had  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  by  the  success  of  his  squadron’s 
attack  on  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  at  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  in  November  1861. 
Subsequent  operations  on  his  station  seem  not  to 
have  been  characterized  by  the  same  vigor,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  any  dissatisfaction 
with  his  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Fox,  himself  a  former  naval  officer, 
was  Du  Pont’s  close  friend,  and  Gideon  Welles 
had  never  failed  to  support  the  admiral.  This 
relationship  undoubtedly  made  it  more  difficult 
for  Du  Pont  to  express  his  opposition  to  the 
Charleston  attack  effectively,  for  he  could  not,  in 
good  conscience,  simply  refuse  to  carry  out  his 
friends’  wishes.  Nor  did  he  desire  to  give  up  his 
command;  a  fairly  recent  study  suggests  that  the 
admiral  feared  that  a  less-experienced  flag 
officer  might  sacrifice  his  men  and  ships  need¬ 
lessly.9 

The  fact  was  that  Admiral  Du  Pont  had  no 


faith  in  monitors.  He  had  been  dubious  of  a 
warship  armed  with  only  two  guns  from  the  first 
mention  of  the  Monitor,  and  after  his  friend  and 
subordinate  Captain  Percival  Drayton  was  or¬ 
dered  to  New  York  to  commission  the  new 
Passaic,  the  admiral’s  doubts  increased.  Dray¬ 
ton,  perhaps  unduly  pessimistic  in  outlook, 
found  virtually  everything  about  his  new  com¬ 
mand  faulty,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  inform 
Du  Pont  accordingly.10  Before  he  ever  saw  a 
monitor,  the  admiral  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  fleet  composed  of  such  ships  was  likely  to  fail 
at  Charleston. 

His  skepticism  was  not  allayed  when  the 
Monitor  and  the  Passaic  sailed  to  join 
his  flag  at  the  end  of  1862.  The  first 
foundered  in  heavy  seas  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
the  newer  ship  barely  escaped  the  same  fate. 
Even  the  success  of  the  Passaic's  sister  Wee- 
hawken  in  weathering  a  gale  while  on  passage 
from  New  York  to  Chesapeake  Bay  in  February 
1863  failed  to  impress  Du  Pont,  who  simply 
wondered  at  the  naivete  of  the  Weehawken' s 
Captain  John  Rodgers  when  the  latter  reported 
favorably  on  her  seaworthiness.11 

As  the  new  monitors  arrived  at  Port  Royal 
during  the  early  weeks  of  1863,  the  admiral 
decided  to  try  them  against  Fort  McAllister,  an 
earthwork  on  Georgia’s  Ogeechee  River.  Four  of 
them  were  so  tested,  with  results  bearing  out 
some  of  his  misgivings.  They  stood  up  to  the  fire 
of  the  fort’s  eight  guns  very  well,  but  the  fort 
showed  similar  powers  of  resistance  to  their 
projectiles.  Rapidity  of  fire  was  certainly  not 
their  forte.  Each  monitor  mounted  one  15-inch 
Dahlgren  smoothbore  and  one  smaller  piece  in 
her  turret;  the  former  could  be  fired  about  once 
every  seven  minutes,  and  its  rate  of  fire  con¬ 
trolled  that  of  the  other  gun.  Further,  the  15-inch 
had  to  be  fired  with  its  muzzle  inside  the  monitor 
turret;  the  gun  muzzle  was  run  into  a  “smoke 
box”  fitted  to  the  turret  itself,  which  kept  the 
blast  effect  to  a  minimum.  Unfortunately,  this 
ingenious  device  had  a  tendency  to  shed  nuts  and 
bolts  with  repeated  use  until  finally  the  gun 
could  no  longer  be  fired.  Not  without  reason, 
Admiral  Du  Pont  wrote  after  returning  from  a 
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short  run  in  the  Patapsco,  “They  are  formida¬ 
ble...  but  something  always  breaks.”12  Nonethe¬ 
less,  he  concluded  that  their  fire  might  be  more 
effective  against  a  masonry  fort  such  as  Sumter 
than  it  had  proven  to  be  against  a  small  earth¬ 
work. 

John  Ericsson’s  representative.  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Port 
Royal  with  a  new  cylinder  for  the  disabled 
Weehawken,  witnessed  the  Patapsco" s  perfor¬ 
mance  against  Fort  McAllister  and  agreed  with 
Du  Pont  that  more  monitors  would  be  necessary 
to  attack  Charleston  owing  to  their  low  rate  of 
fire.  Ordered  to  Washington,  he  met  with  Welles, 
Fox,  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  monitor  concept,  he  is 
unlikely  to  have  presented  the  admiral’s  case 
against  a  purely  naval  attack  very  effectively.13 
The  only  effect  of  his  mission  was  the  dispatch 
of  two  more  ironclads. 

Late  in  March,  the  monitors  were  ordered  to 
the  North  Edisto  River  to  await  the  attack.  They 
numbered  seven:  the  Weehawken,  Passaic, 


Montauk,  Patapsco,  Catskill,  Nantucket,  and 
Nahant.  The  so-called  tower  ironclad  Keokuk,  a 
lightly  armored  vessel  mounting  an  11-inch 
Dahlgren  gun  in  each  of  her  two  oval  casemates, 
accompanied  them,  while  the  flagship-designate, 
the  central  battery  ironclad  New  Ironsides  which 
carried  fourteen  1 1-inch  Dahlgrens,  was  already 
off  Charleston,  supporting  the  wooden  blockad- 
ers.14' 

Whatever  the  extent  of  Admiral  Du  Pont’ s 
knowledge  of  Charleston’s  defenses  —  he  seems 
not  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  gain  additional 
information  after  May  1862  —  his  battle  plan 
was  almost  the  essence  of  simplicity.  The  iron¬ 
clads  were  to  steam  up  the  channel  in  single  line 
ahead  until  they  reached  a  position  some  600  to 
800  yards  from  Fort  Sumter’s  northwest  face,  on 
which  they  were  to  concentrate  their  fire.15 

Du  Pont  chose  the  center  of  the  line  as  his 
flagship’s  position  to  facilitate  signaling.  The 
other  ships  were  to  be  stationed  in  order  of  their 
commanding  officers’  seniority  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  —  the  Weehawken  would  be  in  the  van  in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  Captain  Rodgers  was  junior 
to  Captain  Percival  Drayton  of  the  Passaic , 
second  in  line.  As  the  admiral  explained,  this 
arrangement  was  adopted  because  Rodgers’ 
monitor  alone  had  an  obstruction-clearing  raft  of 
John  Ericsson’s  design  and  so  was  the  logical 
vessel  to  lead  the  line.16 

Several  of  these  rafts,  known  to  Union 
sailors  as  “bootjacks”  because  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  had  been  sent  from  New  York  under  tow, 
but  only  two  had  survived  heavy  seas  to  reach 
Port  Royal.  Each  was  a  mass  of  large  timbers, 
displacing  about  ninety  tons  and  indented  on  the 
after  side  to  receive  the  bow  of  a  monitor,  to 
which  it  was  secured  by  rope  lashings  and 
chains.  Ericsson’s  plan  called  for  a  700-pound 
torpedo  and  five  grappling  irons  to  be  suspended 
beneath  each  raft,  the  former  to  blow  up  obstruc¬ 
tions  that  would  be  kept  clear  of  the  vessel’s 
screw  by  the  grapnels.17  Admiral  Du  Pont  and  a 
number  of  historians  have  described  this  as  a 
minesweeping  device.18  This  seems  unlikely. 
Why  would  one  use  a  torpedo  to  destroy  a  tor¬ 
pedo,  especially  when  the  effect  of  their  com¬ 
bined  explosions  on  the  pushing  vessel  could  not 
be  known? 

Although  the  bootjack  represented  the 
fleet’s  sole  means  of  coping  with  ob¬ 
structions,  Du  Pont’s  ironclad  com¬ 
manding  officers  were  not  impressed.  They 
wished  to  know  what  damage  a  bootjack  would 
do  to  the  bow  of  a  monitor  in  rough  water  and 
how  much  the  speed  and  maneuverability  of  the 
pushing  ship  would  be  diminished.  Finally  they 
asked  what  would  happen  if  a  bootjack  torpedo 
set  to  explode  on  contact  touched  the  side  of  a 
friendly  ship.  Since  the  one  test  carried  out  by 
Ericsson  had  shown  only  that  the  torpedo  could 
be  exploded  without  damage  to  the  vessel  push¬ 
ing  the  raft,  these  questions  could  not  be  an¬ 
swered.  Du  Pont  would  not  order  his  subordi¬ 
nates  to  use  the  bootjack,  and  John  Rodgers 
alone  volunteered  to  try  it,  without  the  torpedo. 
As  he  explained  later,  “In  plain  words,  that  folly 
would  rise  into  crime  which  should  carry  loaded 
torpedoes  in  a  rapid  tideway  in  a  somewhat 
narrow  channel,  without  known  buoys,  under 


fire,  and  with  the  attention  divided,  among  a 
friendly  fleet.”19 

The  monitors  were  towed  to  an  anchorage 
off  Charleston  on  5  April,  while  the 
lighter-draft  Keokuk,  with  pilots  and 
Coast  Survey  officers  on  board,  sounded  and 
marked  the  entrance  channel.  The  New  Ironsides 
led  her  consorts  across  the  bar  on  the  flood  tide 
the  next  morning,  but  by  the  hour  set  for  the 
attack,  a  haze  had  reduced  visibility  to  the  extent 
that  the  pilots  were  unwilling  to  go  farther.  The 
vessels  were  anchored  in  the  order  of  battle  to 
await  the  morrow. 

Du  Pont  summoned  his  captains  to  a  final 
consultation  that  evening.  Most  were  well  known 
to  him:  Captains  Drayton  and  Rodgers  and 
Commanders  Daniel  Ammen  of  the  Patapsco, 
John  Downes  of  the  Nahant,  and  Alexander  C. 
Rhind  of  the  Keokuk.  All  had  served  under  his 
command  earlier  in  the  war,  while  C.  R.  P. 
Rodgers  had  been  his  fleet  captain  since  the 
autumn  of  1861.  Commodore  Thomas  Turner  of 
the  New  Ironsides,  the  Mont  auk' s>  Captain  John 
L.  Worden,  and  Commanders  George  W.  Rod¬ 
gers  of  the  Cats  kill  and  Donald  M.  Fairfax  of  the 
Nantucket  were  relative  newcomers.  All  were 
officers  of  considerable  combat  experience 
except  Turner  who,  like  his  unwieldy  command, 
had  yet  to  undergo  his  baptism  by  fire. 

The  admiral  found  all  “firm  and  calm,”  but 
was  generally  pessimistic  about  the  forthcoming 
attack.  Worden,  veteran  of  the  first  battle  of 
ironclads  and  of  several  attacks  on  Fort  Mc¬ 
Allister,  probably  had  the  most  experience  under 
fire  in  monitors  and  was  the  most  firmly  opposed 
to  the  attack,  believing  that  it  should  be  made 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  a  large  army.  Dray¬ 
ton  had  never  liked  the  monitors  and  doubted 
that  they  could  be  successful  against  Fort  Sumter 
alone.  In  fact,  only  John  Rodgers,  the  leading 
monitor  supporter  among  the  captains,  was  at  all 
hopeful,  and  he  could  cite  no  more  than  a  feeling 
that  they  would  succeed  as  the  ground  for  his 
comparative  optimism.20 

Tuesday,  7  April  1863,  was  clear  and  cool 
with  light  northeasterly  winds.  The  flag  made  the 
signal  to  weigh  soon  after  noon,  when  the  pilots 
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thought  that  the  tide  had  ebbed  enough  to  reveal 
the  channel  marks,  but  the  Weehawken'  s  chain 
became  entangled  with  a  bootjack  grapnel  as  it 
was  hove  in,  and  some  time  was  required  to  clear 
it.  After  this  rather  inauspicious  beginning,  the 
fleet  stood  up  the  Main  Ship  Channel  making 
about  three  knots;  the  ships  were  breasting  the 
ebb  tide  and  their  iron  bottoms  were  foul  after 
two  months  or  more  in  Southern  waters.  Du 
Pont’s  orders  had  specified  cable  length  (600') 
intervals  between  the  ships,  but  this  proved 
impossible  to  maintain.  The  New  Ironsides 
drawing  nearly  sixteen  feet  of  water,  became 


almost  unmanageable  in  the  shallow 
channel.21  The  problem  of  handling 
the  unwieldy  flagship  was  not  allevi¬ 
ated  by  the  admiral’s  decision  to 
have  his  flag  captain  in  the  pilot 
house  with  him;  no  more  than  four 
men  —  admiral,  pilot,  helmsman, 
and  one  other  —  could  crowd  into  its 
armored  confines,  so  Commodore 
Turner,  who  presumably  was  more 
familiar  with  his  ship  than  any  other, 
had  to  fight  her  from  the  gundeck  .22 

The  ironclads  passed  a  number  of 
buoys  that  were  thought  to  mark 
torpedoes,  a  suspicion  that  was 
strengthened  when  an  explosion 
close  aboard  suddenly  lifted  the 
Weehawken’ s  bow.  A  hasty  examina¬ 
tion  of  her  forward  compartments 
revealed  no  damage,  and  no  further 
submarine  explosions  were  re¬ 
ported.23  Whether  this  was  indeed  a 
torpedo  detonation  has  been  doubted. 
Confederate  Major  John  Johnson, 
writing  some  twenty-five  years  later, 
stated  categorically  that  there  had 
been  no  torpedoes  in  that  location, 
and  more  recently  Rear  Admiral 
John  D.  Hayes,  editor  of  Du  Pont’s 
Civil  War  letters,  speculated  that 
Rodgers  may  have  mistaken  a  shell- 
burst  close  to  the  water  for  a  torpedo 
explosion.24  This  seems  unlikely  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  lurch  noticeably,  and 
Drayton’s  report  implies  that  the 
explosion  occurred  before  the  Confederate 
batteries  opened  fire.25  Other  historians  believe 
that  it  was  a  torpedo,  exploded  by  the  Weehaw- 
ken  s  bootjack,  although  Rodgers’  report  makes 
no  such  claim.26  No  one  seems  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  possibility  that  the  torpedo  was  deto¬ 
nated  by  an  observer  ashore,  who  misestimated 
the  monitor  s  position  and  whose  failure  the 
Confederates  did  not  wish  to  admit. 

In  a  recent  work,  Stephen  R.  Wise  states  that 
Captain  Rodgers,  “thinking  that  he  had  struck  a 
torpedo  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  any  more, 
veered  the  Weehawken  away  from  the  obstruc- 
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Sketch  ot  the  Devil,”  or  torpedo  searchers,  carried  by  a  monitor 
7  April  1863. 
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tions.”  Wise  also  believes  that  the  ironclad 
commanding  officers  shared  a  general  dread  of 
torpedoes,  that  could  turn  a  monitor  into  a  “giant 
coffin.”27  An  eyewitness  agreed,  writing:  “The 
ghosts  of  rebel  torpedoes  have  paralyzed  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet...  The  torpedo  phantom 
has  proved  too  powerful  to  be  overcome.”28 
Perhaps,  but  the  fact  is  that  these  officers  had 
very  little  experience  with  torpedoes.  They  were 
aware  that  the  USS  Cairo  had  been  sunk  by  a 
torpedo  in  December  1 862,  but  that  had  been  on 
Mississippi’s  Yazoo  River  and  she  was  only  a 
river  gunboat.  The  torpedo  that  had  damaged  the 
Montauk  off  Fort  McAllister  on  28  February  had 
necessitated  grounding  the  vessel  while  tempo¬ 
rary  repairs  were  made,  but  it  was  hardly  enough 
to  warrant  such  widespread  concern.  One  sus¬ 
pects  that  the  fear  of  torpedoes  was  much  greater 
later,  after  the  damaging  of  the  New  Ironsides  by 
a  semi-submerged  torpedo  boat  in  October  1863 
and  the  losses  of  the  Tecumseh  in  Mobile  Bay  in 
August  1864  and  of  the  Patapsco  in  Charleston 
Harbor  in  January  1865.  The  eyewitness  quoted, 
editor  Charles  C.  Fulton  of  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can,  was  personally  inimical  toward  Admiral  Du 
Pont  and  the  ironclad  commanding  officers,  so 
his  opinion  must  be  accepted  with  caution. 

At  about  2:50  p.m.,  a  gun  in  Fort  Moul¬ 
trie  opened  the  fight.  Its  projectile 
struck  the  Weehawken’s  turret  squarely 
but  did  not  penetrate.  Sumter’s  guns  joined  the 
fray,  and  the  little  ship  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
deluge  of  shell  splashes.  Union  Army  officers 
watching  through  binoculars  thought  that  she  had 
been  sunk.  She  soon  reappeared,  apparently 
unharmed  and  still  steaming  doggedly  up  the 
channel.29 

Some  ten  minutes  later.  Captain  Rodgers  and 
his  pilot  noted  that  the  Weehawken  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  line  of  obstructions  between  Forts 
Sumter  and  Moultrie.  Their  vision  was  limited 
by  the  narrow  sighting  slits  cut  in  the  pilot  house 
armor,  so  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  obstructions.  On  closing  them,  Rodgers 
decided  that  they  were  too  extensive  for  the 
bootjack  to  cope  with,  and  should  the  Weehaw¬ 
ken  become  entangled  under  such  a  concentra¬ 


tion  of  fire,  she  must  surely  be  lost.  Therefore, 
he  had  her  turned  toward  Sumter  and  opened  fire 
on  the  fort’s  northeastern  face,  the  other  moni¬ 
tors  doing  the  same  as  they  approached. 

Confederate  gunners  reported  later  that  the 
ironclads  had  sought  to  spoil  their  aim  by  ad¬ 
vancing  to  fire  and  then  backing  down  to  reload. 
Since  none  of  the  Union  reports  mentions  this 
tactic,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  involuntary.  After 
each  monitor  salvo,  the  blowers  were  run  at  high 
speed  to  clear  the  turret  interior  of  smoke,  and 
the  turret  engine  was  set  in  motion  to  turn  the 
turret  for  reloading.  To  furnish  steam  for  these 
functions  and  to  keep  the  main  engine  turning  at 
maximum  revolutions  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  monitor  boilers.  The  screw  slowed  or  stopped 
after  each  salvo,  and  the  vessel  drifted  with  the 
current  until  her  main  engine  picked  up  speed 
again.30 

Monitor  turret  armor,  composed  of 
eleven  1-inch  iron  plates  bolted  to¬ 
gether,  proved  to  be  impenetrable  by 
Confederate  projectiles,  but  their  impact  had  the 
collective  effect  of  loosening  the  bolts,  many  of 
which  sheared  off  to  become  smaller  —  but 
nonetheless  lethal  —  missiles  flying  through  the 
crowded  turret  interiors.  Rather  surprisingly,  no 
fatalities  occurred  among  the  turret  crews. 
Indeed,  the  sweating  sailors  manning  the  tackles 
that  hoisted  136-pound  (1 1-inch)  and  360-pound 
(15-inch)  spherical  shells  to  be  rammed  into  the 
muzzles  of  their  big  smoothbores,  and  those 
which  returned  the  guns  to  battery  after  being 
reloaded,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
bolt  heads  occasionally  singing  past  them.  The 
pilot  houses  atop  the  turrets  were  similarly 
constructed  and  even  more  crowded  by  the 
presence  of  commanding  officer,  pilot,  and 
helmsman  within  each  6-foot  cylinder.  Sheet 
iron  linings  to  protect  against  bolt  heads  had 
been  installed  in  some,  but  concussion  was  still 
a  danger.  The  WeehawkeW s  pilot  sustained  such 
an  injury  —  unable  to  stand,  he  continued  to 
conn  the  ship  while  supported  by  the  captain’s 
sturdy  arms. 

The  ironclads  at  the  rear  of  the  Union  line 
also  approached  the  obstructions,  except  the 
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The  Federal  ironclad  Weehawken  attacks  Fort  Sumter,  7  April  1863.  From  a  sketch  by  W.  T.  Crane. 


unhandy  flagship,  which  twice  came  to  an  anchor 
to  avoid  grounding.  Both  the  Catskill  and  the 
Nantucket  collided  with  her  in  passing,  and  the 
admiral  signaled  his  subordinates  to  give  the 
New  Ironsides  a  wider  berth.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  flagship  ever  closed  to  within  1,500 
yards  of  Sumter;  indeed,  her  sole  offensive 
contribution  was  a  single  broadside  fired  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  although  her  bulk  provided  a  tempting 
target  for  some  of  the  Confederate  gunners. 
Unknown  to  any  of  her  company,  she  seems  to 
have  spent  part  of  the  time  directly  over  a  tor¬ 
pedo  intended  to  be  detonated  from  the  shore.  It 
would  not  explode,  reportedly  because  a  passing 
wagon  had  cut  its  wires.31 

The  monitors’  exact  distance  from  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  obstructions  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Confederate  reports  indicate  that  only  the 
Keokuk  got  within  1,000  yards  of  Sumter  and 
insist  that  she  alone  approached  within  300  yards 
of  the  obstructions.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain 
Rodgers  judged  that  the  Weehawken  reached  a 


point  600  yards  off  Sumter  and  got  as  close  to 
the  obstructions  as  she  could  without  running 
into  them.  Most  of  his  fellow  commanding 
officers  made  similar  estimates  of  their  ships’ 
distances  from  the  fort.  Admittedly,  they  all  had 
limited  opportunity  for  reckoning  the  distance. 
The  Weehawken  retired  from  the  battle  with  30 
fathoms  of  hawser  wound  around  her  tail  shaft, 
which  would  seem  to  support  her  captain’s  report 
of  her  proximity  to  the  obstructions,  while 
Commander  Ammen  stated  that  his  Patapsco  had 
been  caught  on  them  for  a  short  time.  Moreover, 
the  Confederates  had  reason  to  stress  the  failure 
of  the  ironclads  to  close  —  they  wished  to  refute 
a  Union  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  alone  had  kept  the  monitors  from  passing 
the  fortifications. 

Senior  officers  often  have  difficulty  judging 
the  progress  of  a  battle  in  which  their  forces  are 
engaged.  Admiral  Du  Pont  was  no  exception,  and 
his  situation  was  the  worse  because  his  flagship 
was  unable  to  join  her  smaller  consorts  off  the 
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The  ironclad  frigate  New  Ironsides  and  two  Ericsson  batteries  going  into  action  at  Charleston. 


obstructions.  He  had  seen  the  Keokuk  drop  down 
the  channel,  “riddled  like  a  colander,”  and  Dray 
ton  had  brought  the  Passaic  to  anchor  below  Fort 
Moultrie  while  his  crew  endeavored  to  clear  her 
jammed  turret.  So  far  as  the  admiral  could  tell, 
neither  the  other  monitors  nor  the  forts  had 
suffered  significant  damage,  but  he  decided  to 
break  off  the  action  at  4:30  p.m.  on  the  advice  of 
his  pilot,  who  pointed  out  that  the  tide  had  turned 
some  time  since.  The  flood  tide  and  the  waning 
light  as  evening  drew  on  would  combine  to 
conceal  the  channel  marks  and  increase  the 
likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  the  ships  might 
take  the  ground. 

One  by  one,  the  battered  ironclads  returned 
to  their  anchorage  inside  the  Charleston  bar, 
where  Captain  Rodgers  cast  off  the  bootjack  that 
the  Weehawken  had  pushed  through  the  battle. 
Contrary  to  some  later  accounts,  it  had  not 
interfered  noticeably  with  the  monitor’s  steering, 
but  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell,  it  had 
pummeled  her  bow  so  heavily  as  to  start  her  5- 


inch  side  armor.  The  bootjack  drifted  upstream 
on  the  flood,  finally  grounding  on  Morris  Island, 
where  it  was  “captured”  by  the  Confederates.32 

When  he  hoisted  the  signal  to  disengage, 
Admiral  Du  Pont  expected  to  renew  the  action 
the  next  day.33  That  night,  however,  his  captains 
gathered  in  the  New  Ironsides'  flag  cabin  to 
discuss  the  day’s  events.  Their  reports  amounted 
largely  to  a  list  of  material  casualties:  turrets  and 
port  shutters  jammed,  gun  mounts  disabled, 
turrets  weakened  seriously  by  sheared  bolts,  and 
other  damages  sufficient  to  render  four  of  the 
monitors  temporarily  unfit  for  action.  The  Keo¬ 
kuk  alone  was  in  sinking  condition.  Maneuvering 
to  avoid  the  Nahant,  the  tower  ironclad  had 
closed  Fort  Moultrie,  thus  attracting  its  gunners’ 
principal  attention.  Nineteen  of  the  ninety  pro¬ 
jectiles  that  struck  the  vessel  penetrated  her 
inadequate  armor  at  or  near  the  waterline,  and 
only  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  pumps  were  keep¬ 
ing  her  afloat  even  as  Commander  Rhind  made 
his  report.  The  Keokuk  sank  without  loss  of  life 
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when  the  wind  freshened  the  next  morning,  and 
the  Confederates  later  recovered  her  two  1 1-inch 
Dahlgren  guns  from  the  wreck.  Incredibly,  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  of  removing  her 
signal  book  during  the  period  before  she  sank.  It 
washed  ashore  with  other  flotsam,  enabling  the 
Confederates  to  read  signals  made  by  the  iron¬ 
clads  in  later  operations  against  Charleston’s 
fortifications.34 

In  spite  of  the  damages,  monitor  captains 
were  impressed  by  the  defensive  qualities  of 
their  ships,  agreeing  that  such  a  weight  of 
fire  was  unprecedented  in  naval  warfare,  al¬ 
though  several  pointed  out  that  no  one  of  them 
had  been  under  the  heaviest  fire  for  more  than 
forty  minutes.  The  only  fatality  had  occurred  in 
Commander  Downes’  Nahant,  whose  quarter¬ 
master  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  bolt 
flying  through  her  pilot  house.  Six  of  his  ship¬ 
mates  had  been  wounded  less  seriously,  as  had 
sixteen  crewmen  in  the  unlucky  Keokuk,  the 
other  seven  vessels  had  no  casualties  worth 
reporting. 

No  one,  however,  praised  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  the  monitors.  The  entire  ironclad 
fleet  had  fired  no  more  than  139  rounds,  includ¬ 
ing  the  eight  solid  shot  of  the  New  Ironsides' 
single  broadside.  The  Montauk  and  the  Weehaw- 
ken  had  discharged  the  greatest  weight  of  metal, 
twenty-seven  shells  from  Worden’s  vessel  and 
twenty-six  from  John  Rodgers’.  The  Keokuk  had 
managed  to  fire  only  three  shots  before  she  was 
knocked  out  of  action. 

The  Union  officers  had  no  way  of  knowing 
the  effectiveness  of  their  ships’  fire.  Had  they 
seen  the  Confederate  reports,  they  would  have 
learned  that  more  than  forty  percent  of  their 
shots  had  hit  Fort  Sumter,  the  principal  target. 
This  very  creditable  accuracy  was  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  spherical  shells  usually  exploded  on 
contact,  so  that  the  actual  damage  resulting  was 
small.  One  Confederate  gun  had  burst,  three 
others  had  been  disabled  temporarily,  and  seven 
men  had  been  wounded,  of  whom  one  died  later 
from  his  injuries.  The  muzzle  blast  of  a  Confed¬ 
erate  gun  had  caused  its  ammunition  chest  to 
explode,  killing  four  and  wounding  four,  but 


these  casualties  could  hardly  be  attributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  monitors.35 

As  the  commanding  officers  made  their 
reports  and  discussed  the  engagement,  it  became 
apparent  that  none  wished  to  take  his  ship  into 
action  the  next  day.  John  Rodgers,  the  most 
ardent  of  the  monitor  advocates,  now  spoke  the 
will  of  his  fellows:  “With  your  present  means  I 
could  not,  if  I  were  asked,  recommend  a  renewal 
of  the  attack.”36  The  captains  departed  for  their 
vessels  soon  after  midnight,  and  Admiral  Du 
Pont  wrote  the  obituary  notice  of  the  first 
Charleston  attack  in  a  letter  to  his  wife:  “We 
have  failed  as  I  felt  sure  we  would,  but  have  been 
mercifully  spared  from  any  serious  disaster....”37 

Not  everyone  agreed  that  a  renewal  of  the 
attack  was  out  of  the  question.  Chief 
Engineer  Stimers,  a  veteran  of  the 
Monitor-Virginia  engagement,  personally  in¬ 
spected  the  monitors,  talked  with  their  engineers, 
and  concluded  that  the  battle  damage  was  mainly 
superficial.  Deriding  the  captains’  opinions  as 
reflecting  the  prejudice  of  officers  trained  in 
wood  and  sail  toward  ships  that  embodied  en¬ 
tirely  new  principles,  Stimers  insisted  that  a  few 
days’  repairs  would  enable  the  fleet  to  renew  the 
attack  with  virtually  undiminished  offensive 
power.  When  his  arguments  fell  on  unsympa¬ 
thetic  ears,  he  turned  to  the  press  with  the  pre¬ 
dictable  result  that  Admiral  Du  Pont  requested 
that  the  engineer  be  tried  by  court  martial.  A 
board  of  inquiry  found  no  ground  for  such  ac¬ 
tion,  and  even  before  its  adjournment  the  admiral 
had  been  relieved  of  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  July  1863. 38 

Du  Pont’s  relief  was  due  mainly  to  the  belief 
of  Welles  and  Fox  that  he  lacked  the  aggressive 
qualities  required  by  his  station,  an  opinion  that 
had  some  basis  in  fact.  His  battle  plan  was 
obviously  unrealistic  because  it  required  that  the 
monitors  steam  through  the  first  line  of  obstruc¬ 
tions  without  the  means  to  clear  a  passage.  The 
admiral’s  correspondence  contains  repeated 
references  to  obstructions  that  might  be  more 
important  than  batteries  of  guns  in  barring  the 
way  to  Charleston,39  yet  Du  Pont  would  not  order 
the  use  of  John  Ericsson’s  bootjacks,  which  were 
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Panoramic  view  of  Charleston  Harbor  and  the  advance  of  the  ironclads  to  the  attack,  7  April  1863. 


the  fleet’s  only  devices  for  removing  such  ob¬ 
structions,  nor  did  he  direct  that  experiments  be 
carried  out  to  determine  their  effectiveness. 
Captain  Rodgers  alone  was  willing  to  try  a 
bootjack  —  without  the  explosive  charge  that 
offered  its  sole  hope  of  success. 

One  must  ask  as  well  why  the  admiral  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  his  command  rather  than 
launch  an  attack  that  he  was  sure  must  fail.  His 
supposed  reason,  that  he  feared  an  inexperienced 
admiral  might  sacrifice  Du  Pont’s  subordinates 
and  friends  to  no  purpose,  does  not  seem  con¬ 
vincing.  Can  it  have  been  that  Rear  Admiral  Du 
Pont  wished  to  retain  his  command  in  the  hope 
that  some  future  success  would  make  him  the 
outstanding  naval  commander  of  the  war? 

The  Navy  Department  was  certainly 
unrealistic  as  well.  Not  only  did  it  force 
a  reluctant  admiral  to  attack  with  untried 
ships,  it  was  responsible  for  arming  those  ships 
with  guns  poorly  suited  for  attacking  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Had  the  monitors  mounted  rifled  guns,  it  is 
likely  that  Fort  Sumter  would  have  suffered 
much  more  serious  damage.  This  fact  should 
have  been  obvious,  for  the  masonry  walls  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  guarding  the  approaches  to  Savannah, 
had  been  breached  a  year  earlier  by  the  fire  of 
Brigadier  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore’s  rifled 
artillery  emplaced  on  Tybee  Island.40  Pulaski’s 
surrender  surely  gave  ample  proof  of  the  rifled 
projectiles’  destructive  power,  yet  the  United 


States  Navy  continued  to  rely  mainly  on  Dahl- 
gren’s  huge  smoothbores  with  their  shorter  range 
and  low  muzzle  velocity.  Even  with  two  rifled 
guns  mounted  in  each  monitor,  however,  they 
would  have  been  too  few  to  make  a  significant 
difference.  The  fleet’s  one  rifled  gun,  a  150- 
pounder  mounted  in  place  of  the  1 1-inch  in  the 
Patapsco,  was  disabled  by  a  minor  accident  early 
in  the  battle. 

Rifled  guns,  whatever  their  number,  probably 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  overcome  the 
defeatist  attitudes  of  the  Union  commanding 
officers  and  their  admiral.  Almost  all  expected 
the  attack  to  fail,  and  all  opposed  its  renewal 
after  the  first  day.  Du  Pont  could  have  tried 
again  on  8  April  with  the  New  Ironsides  and 
three  monitors,  had  he  wished  to  use  the  same 
battle  plan,  or  he  might  have  waited  until  the 
others  were  repaired,  meanwhile  trying  to  devise 
new  tactics  that  would  offer  a  greater  prospect  of 
success.  Instead,  he  did  neither,  nor  did  his 
subordinates  urge  him  to  try.  Expecting  defeat, 
they  accepted  it,  in  part  because  they  agreed  with 
the  admiral:  “. . .  if  we  lose  half  the  monitors,  they 
will  be  raised  and  repaired  immediately,  and  the 
whole  of  the  coast  regained  and  we  driven  off  it 
—  then  comes  intervention  [by  Great  Britain,  on 
behalf  of  the  Confederacy].”41 

Du  Pont  probably  overestimated  the  ability 
of  the  Confederates  at  Charleston  to  repair 
seriously  damaged  ironclads.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  and  his  captains  believed  that  moni¬ 
tors  in  Confederate  hands  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  for  the  Union  Navy  to  cope  with.  Know¬ 
ing  the  monitors’  deficiencies  as  they  did,  these 
officers  might  have  been  expected  to  have  mini¬ 
mized  the  danger;  instead  they  exaggerated  it. 

It  was  left  to  Admiral  Du  Pont’s  relief,  Rear 
Admiral  John  A.  B.  Dahlgren,  who  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  Dahlgren  guns,  to  renew  the  attack, 
which  he  did  in  cooperation  with  an  army  as  his 
predecessor  had  advocated.  The  assault  dragged 
on,  and  embattled  Charleston  became  a  symbol 
of  heroic  resistance,  to  the  benefit  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  morale.  Confederate  forces  finally  evacuated 
the  city  in  February  1865,  after  the  advance  of 
Major  General  William  T.  Sherman’s  Union 
army  cut  its  rail  connection  with  the  interior. 

Reporting  to  his  superiors  in  Richmond  after 
the  attack  of  7  April,  General  Beauregard  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  of  the  monitors:  “In  reality 
they  have  not  materially  altered  the  military 
relations  of  forts  and  ships.”42  Although  monitor 


advocates  had  some  reason  to  argue  that  the  lack 
of  resolute  leadership  had  denied  the  turreted 
ironclads  a  fair  trial,  it  is  difficult  to  disagree 
with  the  Confederate  general. 
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The  huge  global  community  of  seamen  now  represents 
touchstones  of  contact  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  human  population.  This  marvelous  book  is  the 
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The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company: 

A  Financial  Analysis 

John  J.  Clark  and  Margaret  T.  Clark 


The  tragedy  of  RMS  Titanic’ s  maiden 
voyage  continues  to  attract  a  substantial 
market  for  books  and  documentaries  on 
the  event.  The  ownership  and  financing  of  the 
ill-fated  liner,  however,  escaped  commensurate 
attention.  We  applied  current  techniques  of 
financial  analysis  to  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  (IMM),  the  ultimate  owner  of 
Titanic,  to  assess  the  potential  of  financial 
failure  and  the  proximate  cause. 

Clement  Acton  Griscom  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1841  into  an  old  family  of  substantial 
means.  Although  his  primary  interest  centered  on 
the  shipping  business,  he  held  directorships  in 
twenty-five  enterprises,  including  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  and  National  Transit  Company,  the 
largest  Standard  Oil  pipeline  company.  Typical 
of  his  community  status  in  the  post-Civil  War 
era,  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party.  One  of  his  shipping  interests,  the 
International  Navigation  Company  of  New 
Jersey  (INC),  serviced  the  North  Atlantic  route 
between  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp.  The  ships 
flew  the  Belgian  flag,  were  manned  by  Belgian 
crews,  and  subsidized  by  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment.  However,  except  for  a  few  shares  sold  to 
Belgian  subjects  to  qualify  them  as  resident 
directors,  all  the  stock  was  held  by  Philadel¬ 
phians.  By  1900,  INC  ran  a  small  fleet  of  ships 
between  New  York  and  Southampton,  and  oper¬ 
ated  two  subsidiaries,  International  Navigation 
Company,  Ltd.  In  Britain,  which  transited  be¬ 


tween  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool,  and  Societe 
Anonyme  De  Navigation  Belge-Amercaine  in 
Belgium,  which  ran  from  Antwerp  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  and  was  favored  politically 
by  Leopold  II. 

In  1891,  Griscom  was  influential  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  postal  subsidy  for  ships  under  the  US  flag. 
To  gain  the  subsidy,  he  agreed  to  construct  two 
ships  in  American  yards  at  a  cost  thirty  percent 
over  that  of  comparable  vessels  built  in  British 
yards.  Following  the  death  of  William  Inman, 
president  of  the  Inman  Line,  INC  acquired  the 
Inman  Line  and  transferred  its  British-built 
ships,  City  of  Rome  and  City  of  Paris,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  registry.  Inman  was  already  heavily  indebted 
to  INC,  and  the  British  government  had  refused 
to  extend  subsidies  to  foreign  owned,  British 
built  ships.  In  1894,  INC  ordered  two  1 1,600-ton 
vessels,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  from  Cramp 
Shipyards  of  Philadelphia.  The  design  require¬ 
ments  of  the  two  ships  reflected  the  influence  of 
the  Navy,  “designed  and  constructed  with  no 
other  doors  or  openings  in  the  steel  bulkheads 
below  the  main  deck  so  that,  when  completed, 
they  shall  be  the  safest  liners  afloat.” 

Due  to  the  high  speeds  demanded  by  the 
Navy,  a  standby  ship  was  necessary  to  maintain 
company  service  schedules.  In  only  one  year  did 
INC  qualify  for  the  full  $750,000  subsidy  to 
which  it  was  theoretically  entitled.  The  company 
was  unable  to  pay  dividends  on  its  preferred  and 
common  stock.  Worse  still,  Griscom’s  ships 
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were  commandeered  in  1898  by  the  federal 
government  for  duty  in  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Nonetheless,  Griscom  planned  to  rehabilitate 
his  ships  when  they  were  returned  by  the  Navy. 
He  also  made  plans  to  expand  his  fleet  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush  and  the 
expanding  grain  trade.  He  envisioned  a  system  of 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  railroads  to 
assure  that  freight  from  the  interior  regions  of 
the  United  States  to  the  East  Coast  would  be 
loaded  aboard  American-controlled  ships  for 
transport  to  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  INC  was  under-equipped  to 
support  Griscom’s  ambitions.  In  1899,  he  con¬ 
tacted  Drexel  &  Company,  an  associate  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company,  to  float  a  $13  million,  five 
percent  mortgage  bond:  $9  million  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  existing  debt  and  the  remainder  to 
cover  the  cost  of  constructing  six  vessels,  two  to 
be  built  in  the  US  and  four  in  Scotland.  INC  was 
backed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania 


Railroad.  In  Baltimore,  Griscom’s  principal  and 
only  rival,  Bernard  N.  Baker’s  Atlantic  Transport 
Company  (ATC)  was  supported  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  ATC  had  no  oceanic  ships 
under  the  US  flag.  In  lieu  thereof,  it  employed 
two  British  subsidiaries:  Atlantic  Transport 
Company,  Ltd.  and  the  National  Steamship 
Company.  Thus  ATC  had  little  interest  in  US 
mail  subsidies.1 

It  was  rumored  on  Wall  Street  that  Baker  was 
negotiating  the  sale  of  ATC  to  Frederick 
Leyland  &  Company,  operator  of  the  largest 
freight  line  in  the  North  Atlantic.  John  R.  Eller- 
man,  chairman  of  Leyland,  had  access  to  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  was  active  in  shipping 
mergers.  If  the  rumor  were  true,  it  would  give 
Ellerman  three  established  lines  spanning  the 
entire  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  merger  ran  counter  to  Griscom’s 
ambitions  and  portended  a  further  concentration 
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of  American  shipping  in  British  hands. 

The  channel  through  which  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  became  aware  of  and  developed  an 
interest  in  Griscom’s  dreams  of  empire  cannot  be 
documented  exactly.  Drexel  &  Company  or  a 
member  of  the  Drexel  board  may  have  informed 
Morgan  of  Griscom’s  plans,  or  he  may  have  been 
told  indirectly  by  ATC.  Perhaps  the  design 
emanated  from  the  aspirations  of  Hill  and  Harri- 
man  who,  after  they  had  tied  up  the  transconti¬ 
nental  railroads  in  the  Northern  Securities  hold¬ 
ing  company,  planned  to  link  them  with  the 
steamship  lines  serving  Asia. 

When  the  Leyland-ATC  merger  failed  to 
materialize,  Morgan  bought  into  Griscom’s 
vision  of  American  dominance  on  the  North 
Atlantic  shipping  routes.  This  corresponded  with 
his  personal  idea  of  orderly  capitalism:  restrict¬ 
ing  competition  to  control  prices  and  stabilize 
profits,  horizontal  or  vertical  industrial  integra¬ 
tion  to  spur  productive  efficiency,  overcapital¬ 
ization  and  substantial  profits  and  fees  to  pro¬ 
moters  based  upon  projected  rather  than  actual 
earnings,  and  control  by  concentrated  financial 
interests  rather  than  by  unorganized  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

Applied  to  ocean  shipping,  Morgan’s  philos¬ 
ophy  translated  into  a  strategy  to  end  the  rate 
wars  on  the  North  Atlantic  routes  and  stabilize 
the  industry,  assure  that  freight  from  the  interior 
regions  to  the  East  Coast  would  be  loaded  aboard 
American-controlled  ships  for  transport  to 
Europe  by  contractual  arrangements  or  interlock¬ 
ing  directorates  with  the  railroads,  affect  opera¬ 
tional  economies  by  horizontal  combinations, 
earn  monopoly  profits  for  the  combination  and 
its  promoters,  and  provide  the  nation  with  a 
reserve  logistic  fleet  in  the  event  of  war,  thereby 
meriting  subsidization.2 

On  3  May  1 900,  Baker  withdrew  from  the 
Leyland  merger.  In  December,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Morgan  firm,  he 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  Atlantic  Trans¬ 
port  would  merge  with  INC,  ATC  would  order 
six  new  ships  financed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  two  other  companies  would  be  added 
to  the  merger.  The  new  ships  were  to  be  built  in 


the  United  States  and,  hopefully,  would  qualify 
for  an  American  subsidy  if  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress.  ATC  shareholders  were  paid  $9  million  in 
six  percent  noncumulative  preferred  stock,  par 
($100),  and  cash.  No  bonds  were  issued. 

The  two  lines  acquired  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  included  Frederick  Leyland  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  (the  White  Star  Line).  The  spreading  com¬ 
bine  agreed  to  purchase  Ellerman’s  controlling 
shares  in  Leyland  and,  at  his  insistence,  those  of 
any  other  Leyland  stockholders  who  wished  to 
sell.  The  eventual  cost  rose  from  $8.5  million  to 
$1 1  million  in  cash.  Morgan  advanced  the  ster¬ 
ling  amount  of  the  payment.  The  acquisition 
elevated  Griscom’s  vision  by  Ellerman’s  notion 
of  a  single  freight  line  with  ports  of  call  along 
the  entire  North  American  coast.3 

Despite  his  initial  reluctance  to  enter  the 
shipbuilding  business,  Morgan  and  his 
London  partners  became  increasingly 
engaged  in  Anglo-American  shipping  operations 
as  bankers  and  investors.  White  Star’s  founder 
and  principal  shareholder,  Thomas  H.  Ismay, 
died  in  1899.  In  the  absence  of  publicly  traded 
stock,  the  settlement  of  the  estate  loomed  as  a 
difficult  time-consuming  litigation.  William  J. 
Pirrie,  CEO  of  Harland  &  Wolff  Shipbuilding  in 
Belfast  and  holder  of  the  second  largest  block  of 
White  Star  stock,  was  interested  in  the  sale  of 
White  Star.  White  Star  was  the  most  profitable 
British  line  on  the  Atlantic  run,  more  successful 
than  its  nearest  rival,  Cunard.  It  was  purchased 
for  $32  million:  seventy-five  percent  in  six 
percent  preferred,  plus  a  bonus  of  one-half  share 
of  common.  Arrangements  similar  to  those  with 
White  Star  were  made  with  two  smaller  British 
companies  operating  the  Dominion  Line. 

The  British  acquisitions  were  valued  at  ten 
times  earnings.  After  the  acquisition  of  Leyland, 
Griscom’s  influence  in  the  combine  waned  and 
Morgan,  who  had  advanced  cash  and  marketed 
$11  million  in  securities  to  finance  the  deals, 
became  the  guiding  light  of  the  combination.  The 
man  of  shipping  gave  place  to  the  man  of  fi¬ 
nance.4 

Word  of  the  prospective  combine  spread 
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International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet: 

31  December  1902 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Amount 

Percentage  (Rounded) 

Cash 

$  556,625 

0.003 

Balance  with  J.P.  Morgan  &  Company 

7,575,051 

0.039 

Inventories 

1,041,275 

0.005 

Accounts  and  Bills  Receivable 

2,158,161 

0.011 

Agency  Balances,  etc. 

236,167 

0.001 

Marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds 

3.092.015 

0.017 

Total  Current  Assets 

$14,659,294 

0.076 

Fixed  Assets: 

Cost  of  Properties 

$164,994,208 

0.858 

Investment  in  Other  Companies: 

F.  Leyland  &  Company,  Ltd. 

11,964,294 

0.062 

National  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

366.577 

0.002 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

$177,325,060 

0.922 

Other  Assets: 

Deferred  Charges 

$  315,510 

0.0020 

Suspense  Account 

107,207 

-0.0005 

Other 

14,258 

-0.00007 

Total  Other  Assets 

436.975 

-0.0023 

Total  Assets 

$192,421,329 

-1.000 

Liabilities 

Current  Liabilities: 

Bills  Payable  and  Loans 

$14,300,980 

0.074 

Foreign  Bank  Loans 

3,836,852 

0.020 

Accounts  Payable 

2,377,686 

0.012 

Interest  Accrued 

944,636 

0.005 

National  Steamship  Company  Account 

507,418 

0.003 

Reserves  for  Current  Repairs,  Claims,  etc. 

1.173.712 

0.006 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

$  23,141,284 

0.120 

Bonds  and  Loans  of  Constituent  Companies  Outstanding 

$  1,619,038 

0.0080 

Capital  Stock  of  Constituent  Companies  Outstanding 

7,044 

-0.00001 

Long  Term  Debt: 

Five  percent  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  (International  Navigation) 

Authorized  $20,000,000 

In  Treasury  6,215,000 

Outstanding 

$13,785,000 

0.0720 

4*A  percent  Mortgage  and  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 

50.000.000 

0.2600 

Total  Long  Term  Debt 

$63,785,000 

0.3320 

Total  Debt 

$88,552,366 

0.4600 

Equity: 

Capital  Stock:  Six  Percent  Noncumulative  Preferred: 

Authorized 

$60,000,000 

In  Treasury 

7.633.807 

Preferred  Outstanding 

$52,366,193 

0.2700 

Common  Stock: 

Authorized 

$60,000,000 

In  Treasury 

10.066.903 

Common  Outstanding 

$49,933,097 

0.2600 

Surplus 

1.569.673 

-0.0010 

Total  Equity 

$103,868,963 

0.5400 

Total  Debt  and  Equity 

$192,421,329 

1.0000 

Source:  Report  to  the  president  and  directors  accompanying  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ended  3  1  December  1903  as 

modmed  by  John  and  Margaret  Clark. 
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throughout  the  shipping  world,  stimulating  anti- 
American  sentiments  in  Britain  and  Germany. 
Lord  Inverclyde,  president  of  Cunard,  refused  to 
join  the  combination.  He  convinced  the  British 
government  that  Cunard  should  be  given  special 
aid,  in  the  forms  of  a  subsidy  and  loans  for 
shipbuilding,  to  combat  the  Americans.  By  1907, 
Cunard  had  put  the  Mauritania  and  Lusitania 
into  service. 

Morgan  was  compelled  to  agree  that  British 
ships  in  the  combine  would  retain  their  flag  and 
British  crews,  and  would  be  available  for  war¬ 
time  call-up  in  the  British  service.  He  further 
stipulated  that  British  interests  would  always  be 
represented  on  the  IMM  Board  to  frustrate  any 
attempt  to  fully  Americanize  the  company. 
Although  he  did  retain  British  subsidies,  he  also 
agreed  not  to  implement  differential  rail  and  sea 
rates  to  exclude  rivals  from  access  to  inland 
cargoes  —  a  core  objective  of  the  IMM  combine. 
Without  the  differentials,  Morgan  could  domi¬ 
nate  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lanes  only  by  com¬ 
peting  effectively  against  Cunard,  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  and  North  German  Lloyd.5 

The  Germans  had  next  to  be  placated. 
Albert  Ballin  headed  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  the  largest  company  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  North  Atlantic.  With  the  backing  of 
the  Kaiser,  Ballin  sought  a  division  of  traffic. 
American  interests  would  control  the  freight  and 
passenger  service  originating  from  the  British 
Isles;  Germans  would  command  traffic  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent.  The  German 
interests,  represented  by  Hamburg-America  and 
North  German  Lloyd  Lines,  would  be  affiliated 
with  the  combine  but  not  subject  to  its  control. 
Prerequisite  to  the  agreement,  the  Holland- 
America  Line  of  Rotterdam  would  have  to  be 
neutralized. 

The  Holland-America  project  was  assigned 
to  Pirrie,  who  had  previously  built  ships  for  the 
line.  Since  the  Dutch  were  wary  of  having  their 
line  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  (especially 
Germans),  he  did  not  reveal  the  sponsors  behind 
his  negotiations.  The  Dutch  company  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  increase  its  outstanding  capital  stock 
by  fifty  percent.  The  new  issue  was  then  pur¬ 


chased  at  par  for  cash  by  Hope  &  Company  of 
Amsterdam,  acting  for  Harland  &  Wolff.  The 
remaining  stock,  required  for  a  fifty-one  percent 
controlling  interest,  was  purchased  from  R.  Mees 
&  Sons,  a  Dutch  investment  banking  house, 
which  had  received  the  stock  as  partial  commis¬ 
sion  for  floating  Holland-America  bonds.  Al¬ 
though  the  Dutch  were  under  the  impression 
Harland  &  Wolff  would  retain  the  controlling 
interest,  the  fifty-one  percent  share  was  subse¬ 
quently  divided  three  ways:  fifty  percent  to 
Morgan  and  Company,  and  twenty-five  percent 
shares  each  to  Hamburg-America  and  North 
Germany  Lloyd.  American  and  German  interests 
now  controlled  Holland-America,  although  the 
company  itself  was  not  formally  a  member  of  the 
combine. 

The  final  agreement  with  the  Germans  al¬ 
lowed  the  combine  to  inaugurate  service  to 
German  harbors,  and  the  Germans  agreed  not  to 
expand  their  service  to  Britain  or  Belgium.  Both 
parties  agreed  to  cooperate  on  rates  and  routes. 
The  Germans  agreed  to  pay  the  combine  one- 
fifth  of  all  dividends  declared  in  excess  of  six 
percent  on  their  common  stock.  If  they  paid  no 
dividends,  the  Americans  would  receive  no 
payment.  For  their  part,  the  Americans  would 
pay  one-fifth  of  the  amount  required  to  bring  the 
German  dividend  rate  to  six  percent  should  it 
ever  fall  below  that  rate.  They  would  pay  whe¬ 
ther  the  Germans  paid  dividends  or  not.6 

It  was  now  time  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  the  combine  and  to  arrange  its  organiza¬ 
tional,  managerial,  and  financial  structure. 
In  the  fall  of  1902,  the  first  step  was  taken  by 
changing  the  name  of  INC’s  perpetual  charter 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  The 
parties  in  interest  then  formalized  their  financial 
stakes  in  the  combination.  Holders  of  INC’s 
eight  percent  preferred  stock  received  a  share- 
for-share  exchange  of  new  six  percent  preferred 
stock  of  IMM,  and  the  common  shareholders 
swapped  one  old  share  for  one-half  of  new  IMM 
common.  ATC  stockholders  received  cash  for 
dividends  declared  but  not  yet  paid,  plus  three 
shares  of  preferred  and  one  of  common  for  each 
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share  of  ATC. 

Leyland  Line,  acquired  by  Morgan  in  1901 
for  $1 1  million,  was  purchased  by  IMM  at  cost 
plus  six  percent  interest.  IMM  bought  the  White 
Star  Line  on  similar  terms.  It  also  agreed  to 
purchase  White  Star’s  managing  partnership  of 
Ismay,  Imrie  &  Company  for  $5  million  in  cash 
and  preferred  plus  a  bonus  in  common.  The 
Dominion  Line  was  acquired  for  $4.5  million, 
and  its  managing  agency,  Richards,  Mills  & 
Company,  was  purchased  for  $1  million.  All 
compensation  consisted  of  cash  and  preferred 
and  common  stock.  IMM  assumed  the  loan  made 
by  Morgan  &  Company  to  ATC  to  finance  new 
tonnage. 

These  agreements  doubled  the  combine’s 
cash  needs  from  the  amount  originally  estimated. 
To  obtain  the  required  cash  level  of  $50  million, 
the  amount  of  preferred  to  be  issued  was  re¬ 
duced,  and  $50  million  of  4.5  percent  collateral 
trust  bonds  were  authorized. 

For  their  services  in  bringing  about  the 
merger,  Griscom,  Widener,  Baker,  Ismay, 
Imrie  and  Richards,  and  Mills  &  Com¬ 
pany  were  duly  compensated.  Pirrie  was  re¬ 
warded  by  an  agreement  that  IMM  would  buy 
any  ships  constructed  in  Europe  only  from 
Harland  &  Wolff.  The  agreement  did  not  exclude 
American  builders  whose  thirty  percent  higher 
construction  costs  eliminated  them  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  threat  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
subsidy. 

For  its  part  in  raising  the  $50  million  in  cash, 
Morgan  &  Company  received  five  thousand 
shares  of  preferred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  of 
common.  The  anticipated  market  value  of  these 
preferred  and  common  shares  was  placed  at 
$2,175,000. 

The  cost  of  organizing  the  combine  was 
$652,429,  including  $392,788  representing  the 
British  transfer  tax  on  securities  exchanged  in 
Britain.  Legal  fees  of  $109,352  were  incurred.7 

The  capitalization  of  the  company  totaled 
$170,000  million  ($50  million  in  the  4.5% 
bonds,  $60  million  in  preferred,  and  $60  million 
in  common).  The  figures  represent  par,  not 
market  values,  and  do  not  include  the  surplus 


and  reserve  funds  of  the  component  companies. 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company  conservatively 
valued  the  properties  of  the  component  compa¬ 
nies  as  of  December  1902  at  $75  million  after 
taxes.  If  compared  against  the  capitalization  of 
$170  million,  the  figure  suggests  an  overvalu¬ 
ation  of  the  combine  approximating  $95  million. 

Thomas  Navin  and  Marian  Sears  contend 
that  the  Price,  Waterhouse  estimate  of  $75 
million  should  be  properly  compared  with  the 
$83.7  million  paid  in  cash,  plus  the  anticipated 
market  values  of  the  preferred  and  common 
issued  in  payment.  Their  approach  reduces  the 
excess  valuation  to  $8.7  million. 

The  stockholders  of  the  constituent  corpo¬ 
rations  swapped  their  holdings  for  IMM 
stock.  The  International  Navigation 
Company  received  five  percent  of  the  initial 
distribution  of  approximately  fifty  thousand 
shares,  Atlantic  Transport  Company  received  six 
percent,  White  Star  received  24.5  percent,  Is¬ 
may,  Imrie  &  Company  received  2.5  percent, 
Richards,  Mills  &  Co.  received  0.5  percent, 
Shipper-promoters  received  8.9  percent,  Morgan 
&  Company  received  ten  percent;  and  bond 
underwriters  received  40.1  percent.  Unissued 
stock  was  approximately  ten  thousand  shares. 
The  acquired  British  corporations  held  twenty- 
seven  percent  of  the  issued  stock  and  acquired 
US  corporations  held  23.5  percent.8 

A  valuation  based  upon  earning  power  high¬ 
lights  the  optimism  of  the  promoters.  The  com¬ 
ponent  companies  earned  a  five-year  average  of 
$6.5  million  per  year  before  depreciation.  After 
depreciation,  the  net  accounting  income  were 
approximately  $4  million.  Fixed  interest  costs 
were  approximately  $2.9  million,  covered  twice 
by  earnings  before  depreciation  and  1.36  times 
by  earnings  after  depreciation.  If  the  six  percent 
noncumulative  dividend  on  the  $52  million  of 
preferred  stock  were  paid,  the  charge  would  add 
to  cash  outflows  and  raise  the  total  for  interest 
and  dividends  above  the  after-depreciation  ear¬ 
nings.  These  margins  would  substantially  im¬ 
prove  only  if  the  assumptions  of  the  combination 
—  now  badly  compromised  —  were  realized.9 
Morgan  resorted  to  an  American-controlled 
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voting  trust  to  impose  his  community  of  interest 
notion  of  cooperation  to  eliminate  the  chaos  of 
competition  and  raise  profits.  IMM  stockholders 
would  have  no  direct  vote  in  determining  the 
policies  of  the  company.  Their  shares  would  be 
voted  by  a  five-man  voting  trust  consisting  of 
three  Americans,  Morgan  and  his  partners,  Steele 
and  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  and  two  British  members, 
J.  Bruce  Ismay,  son  of  Thomas  Ismay  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  White  Star  and  Pirrie.10 

Organizationally,  IMM,  controlled  by  a 
voting  trust,  was  a  holding  company 
related  to  subsidiary  corporations, 
which  in  turn  controlled  other  subsidiaries.  The 
subsidiaries  retained  their  corporate  identities. 
The  piling  of  one  corporation  atop  another, 
termed  “pyramiding,”  tends  to  foster  inefficiency 
by  bureaucratic  duplication  of  functions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  holding  company  organization  is 
best  suited  to  a  decentralized  management  style 
and  facilitates  acquisition  and  divestiture  of 
subsidiary  units. 

Operationally,  IMM  was  primarily  a  horizon¬ 
tal  combination  comprising  firms  at  the  same 
level  of  industry  for  purposes  of  market  control. 
The  horizontal  combination  also  offers  potential 
operational  economies,  dependent  upon  aggres¬ 
sive  management. 

Each  subsidiary  retained  its  corporate  iden¬ 
tity  (“invisible,  intangible,  existing  only  in 
contemplation  of  law”)  and  net  assets.  Each 
would  issue  its  own  financial  statements  to  be 
integrated  into  the  consolidated  statements  of  the 
combine.  The  exchange  of  IMM  stock  for  a 
subsidiary’s  common  stock  gave  IMM  the  major¬ 
ity  or  all  that  subsidiary’s  equity,  such  as  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  the  structure.  “Lifting  the 
corporate  veil”  justifies  the  conclusion  that  IMM 
owned  and  controlled  White  Star  and  its  net 
assets,  including  the  Titanic.  The  officers  and 
directors  of  IMM  included  Clement  A.  Griscom, 
President,  Sir  Clinton  E.  Dawkins,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  (Great  Britain  ),  and  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  Vice- 
President  (United  States)  and  President  of  ATC. 
Directors  included  Griscom,  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
B.  N.  Baker,  John  I.  Waterbury,  George  W. 
Perkins,  E.  J.  Berwind,  James  H.  Hyde,  Charles 


Steele,  W.  J.  Pirrie,  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  Sir  Clinton 
Dawkins,  Henry  Wilding,  and  Charles  F.  Torrey. 
On  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee  were 
Griscom,  Widener,  Perkins,  Berwind,  and  Steele. 
On  the  British  Committee  were  Dawkins  (Chair¬ 
man),  Pirrie,  Ismay,  Wilding,  and  Torrey.11 

The  survival  of  IMM  was  in  question  from 
its  inception  in  1902  to  the  petition  for 
bankruptcy  protection  in  1915.  Business 
strategies  and  tactics  are  tested  by  exogenous 
factors  (market  fluctuations,  the  effectiveness  of 
competitors,  and  governmental  policies)  and 
endogenous  factors  (management’s  ability  to 
contain  operating  and  financial  costs  while 
increasing  revenues).  IMM  had  to  contend  with 
a  combination  of  factors. 

The  Spanish-American  and  Boer  Wars 
stimulated  shipbuilding  and  bequeathed  an 
excess  tonnage  weighing  heavily  on  the  market 
from  1901  to  1911.  By  1901,  virtually  all  of  the 
major  ocean  lines  were  in  serious  trouble.  On  the 
North  Atlantic,  new  companies,  notably  German, 
entered  the  market  at  a  time  when  slackening  of 
immigrant  traffic  slowed  the  growth  in  demand. 
The  imbalance  generated  a  ruinous  trade  war. 
Passenger  traffic  increasingly  shifted  toward  a 
wealthy  clientele  seeking  luxury  and  speed  in 
travel.  The  evolution  raised  the  capital  costs  of 
building  new  ships.12 

The  surviving  competition  responded  to 
IMM’s  challenge.  Independent  shippers  arranged 
contracts  that  gave  them  exclusive  access  to 
inland  cargoes  carried  by  nonaligned  railroads 
and,  outside  the  North  Atlantic,  formed  confer¬ 
ences  to  protect  their  interests.  Morgan’s  agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain  not  to  implement  differential 
rail  and  sea  rates  aborted  retaliation  against  the 
former  practice,  and  US  antitrust  law  constrained 
him  from  using  his  rail  connections  to  undercut 
smaller  rivals.13 

The  US  economy,  growing  more  industrially 
self-sufficient,  reduced  its  dependence  on  Eu¬ 
rope  for  finished  goods  and  capital  equipment. 
Congress  reflected  the  change  in  the  demand  for 
capital  and  moved  toward  protectionism  to  assist 
the  growth  of  the  American  industrial  base.  As  a 
consequence,  IMM  did  not  receive  a  US  shipping 
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subsidy  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  adding 
subsidies  to  support  their  mercantile  fleets. 

The  capital  market  for  the  distribution  of 
major,  long-term  security  offerings  com¬ 
prised  mainly  a  few  large,  international 
merchant  banking  firms  such  as  Kuhn  Loeb  & 
Co.,  Baring  Brothers  in  London,  Goldman,  Sachs 
and  Lehman  Brothers,  both  in  New  York,  the 
Rothchilds,  and  above  all,  the  “House  of  Mor¬ 
gan”  —  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  of  New 
York,  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Company  in  London,  and 
Morgan,  Harjes  and  Company  of  Paris.  Catering 
to  well  established  companies,  each  bank  had  a 
coterie  of  loyal  clients,  generally  cemented  by 
the  appointment  of  at  least  one  bank  partner  to 
the  client’s  board  of  directors.  Clients  usually 
conceded  to  the  Morgan  director’s  authority  to 
approve  executive  appointments,  evaluate  man¬ 
agement  plans  and  capital  projects,  and  deal  with 
the  capital  market  only  through  Morgan  and 
Company. 

The  expansion  of  the  American  economy 
attracted  foreign  public  investors,  especially 
British.  These  investors  required  a  system  of 
financial  reporting,  however  deficient,  to  assess 
the  current  value  and  prospects  of  their  commit¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately,  in  the  1890s,  an  account¬ 
ing  profession  did  not  exist  in  the  US.  There  was 
no  authority,  either  public  or  professional,  to 
establish  standards  of  accounting  practice  or 
norms  of  ethical  behavior.  As  a  stopgap  measure, 
British  and  Scottish  accountants  were  dispatched 
to  examine  the  financial  condition  of  British- 
owned  companies,  some  of  whom  remained  to 
open  their  own  accounting  offices.  This  cadre  of 
professionals  assisted  the  development  of  public 
accounting  in  the  US  and  shared  in  sponsoring 
the  first  national  professional  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
Starting  with  thirty-one  members,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  grown  to  only  forty-five  members  by 
1896,  mostly  practicing  in  New  York  City.14 

The  early  life  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  covered  a  period  of  inchoate  accounting 
standards,  minimal  financial  reporting,  and 
rudimentary  capital  project  analysis.  Accounting 
audits,  when  utilized,  were  conducted  without 


uniform  standards  and  without  requirements  for 
public  disclosure. 

On  the  other  hand,  association  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  banker  apparently  mitigated  the  dis¬ 
continuities  in  the  dissemination  of  financial 
information.  From  the  perspective  of  modern 
agency  theory,  investment  banker  intermediation 
reduced  monitoring  costs  between  shareholders 
and  managers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  having 
one  or  more  Morgans  partner  on  the  board  added 
about  thirty  percent  to  the  market  value  of  the 
equity  shares  and  reduced  the  costs  of  external 
funds.  Corporations  associated  with  the  Morgan 
house  depended  less  on  internal  funds  to  finance 
investment  expenditures  than  unaffiliated  corpo¬ 
rations,  which  exhibited  a  greater  sensitivity  of 
investment  to  cash  flows.15 

Maritime  transportation  was  —  and  is 
—  a  capital-intensive  industry.  Based 
upon  IMM’s  pro  forma  Balance 
Sheet  of  31  December  1902,  fixed  assets  repre¬ 
sented  ninety-two  percent  of  the  company’s  total 
assets.  The  burden  of  overhead  charges  became 
more  onerous  as  shipping  revenues  reflected 
cyclical  and  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  burden  of 
overhead  charges  in  shipping  also  encouraged 
rate  wars  in  periods  of  contraction.  Ship  opera¬ 
tors  strived  to  limit  these  downside  effects  by  the 
organization  of  conferences,  associations  of 
shipowners  and  ship  operators,  often  with  per¬ 
manent  secretariats,  in  which  freight  rates  were 
agreed  upon  and  discounts  given  to  shippers  who 
promised  to  confine  all  their  shipments  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference.16  However,  such  agree¬ 
ments  were  difficult  to  maintain.  Ships  are 
mobile,  free  to  roam  the  seas  in  search  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Particularly  in  times  of  contraction,  some 
competitors  would  support  “fighting  ships,” 
vessels  willing  to  accept  cargo  at  lower-than- 
conference  rates  in  order  to  undermine  the  cartel. 

Most  conferences  were  controlled  by  “liner 
operators”  who  committed  their  ships  to  sailing 
on  a  fixed  schedule  whether  loaded  to  capacity 
or  not.  “Tramps,”  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  sail 
on  a  fixed  schedule  or  run  routinely  between 
announced  ports.  They  tend  to  move  with  the 
flow  of  business.  It  would  prove  more  difficult  to 
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impose  “ordered”  capitalism  on  the  sea  than  on 
the  land. 

The  economics  of  the  maritime  market  were 
further  complicated  by  the  payment  or  non¬ 
payment  of  national  subsidies,  mail  contracts, 
and  loans  to  support  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  flag  vessels.  Cunard,  as  noted,  success¬ 
fully  fended  off  the  blandishments  of  Morgan  by 
obtaining  a  British  subsidy  and  a  loan  for  ship¬ 
building.  In  addition,  governments  could  provide 
legal  support  to  conferences  serving  their  na¬ 
tional  interests. 

The  combined  sailings  of  the  various  IMM 
companies  covered  forty-five  distinct 
services,  extending  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Portland  to 
Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Queens¬ 
town,  London,  Dover,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  Bre¬ 
men,  Antwerp,  and  sundry  other  ports.  IMM  also 
operated  between  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Cape  Town,  South  africa,  to  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  ports,  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Indies,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  Mexico.  The 
company  also  had  valuable  terminal  facilities  at 
Liverpool,  London,  Southampton,  Antwerp, 
Montreal,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Boston.  Leases 
provided  off-balance  sheet  financing  for  five 
modern  piers  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York. 
It  also  owned  office  buildings  in  London  and 
large  repair  shops  in  Liverpool. 

With  a  fleet  of  136  ships,  IMM  serviced  a 
larger  number  of  ports,  providing  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  service  than  Cunard,  which  had  fewer  ships, 
fewer  ports  of  call,  and  a  concentrated  service.  If 
the  routes  serviced  had  a  high  covariance  of 
revenues,  this  might  have  provided  a  partial 
explanation  for  the  volatility  in  IMM  earnings.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  fuel  costs  to  differ  from 
port  to  port  or  for  a  return  cargo  to  be  unavail¬ 
able  or  less  than  capacity.  In  the  years  1912  and 
1913,  IMM  would  have  had  to  employ  each  ton 
of  shipping  available,  approximately  1.5  times 
more  than  Cunard,  to  achieve  the  same  level  of 
tonnage  service. 

The  total  tonnage  of  IMM  for  1912  and  1913 


exceeded  that  of  its  three  principal  competitors, 
but  the  net  earnings  per  ton  of  North  German 
Lloyd  were  over  twice  the  amount  of  IMM’s  net 
earnings,  Hamburg-Atlantic’s  by  somewhat  less 
than  two,  and  Cunard  by  a  factor  of  two  and  one- 
half.  IMM’s  deficiency  in  net  earnings  per  ton 
resulted  from  lower  revenues  and  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  The  challenge  to  management  was  to 
rationalize  route  commitments  to  maximize 
revenues  and  lower  operating  costs.  Addition¬ 
ally,  IMM,  with  the  largest  total  tonnage,  record¬ 
ed  the  lowest  per-ton  depreciation.  Whether  this 
indicated  an  aging  fleet  with  some  units  fully 
depreciated  or  simply  a  refusal  to  record  depreci¬ 
ation  correctly  invites  speculation. 

Despite  the  lowest  depreciation  charges, 
earnings  available  for  dividends  at 
IMM  were  less  than  the  three  competi¬ 
tors  by  factors  ranging  from  40.23  to  19.75. 
Thus,  in  1912  and  1913  (and  for  earlier  years), 
the  company  paid  no  dividends.  By  paying  no 
dividends  and  recording  lower  depreciation, 
IMM  could  record  retained  earnings  greater  than 
Hamburg- Atlantic,  but  still  less  than  North 
German  Lloyd  and  Cunard. 

IMM’s  total  capitalization  exceeded  twice 
the  capitalization  of  North  German  Lloyd  and 
Hamburg-Atlantic  and  somewhat  less  than  twice 
that  of  Cunard.  IMM’s  total  stock  per  ton,  both 
common  and  preferred,  exceeded  that  of  the 
three  competitors  by  factors  ranging  from  2.27  to 
2.91.  For  bonded  indebtedness  per  ton,  IMM 
issues  exceeded  the  comparable  bonded  debt  of 
North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-America,  and 
Cunard  by  factors  ranging  from  1.10  to  4.15. 
This  over-capitalization  effectively  watered  the 
nominal  value  of  each  security  class,  imposed 
higher  interest  charges  on  the  combine,  and 
increased  the  degree  of  financial  leverage  on  the 
bottom  line.  Rationalization  would  necessitate  a 
downsizing  of  the  company  to  bring  net  income 
and  capitalization  into  line.  In  this  respect, 
Morgan’s  negotiations  with  British  and  German 
interests  compromised  significant  features  of 
Griscom’s  initial  conception  of  the  combination. 

The  final  step  in  IMM’s  formation  required 
the  appointment  of  a  syndicate  to  market  the  4.5 
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Net  Earnings  per  Ton:  1912  and 

1913 

IMM 

North  German 
Lloyd 

Hamburg- 

America 

Cunard 

Actual  Tonnage 

1913 

1,115,861 

778,709(1.43) 

1,051,503(1.06) 

281,097(3.97) 

1912 

1,071,635 

767,885(1.40) 

995,788(1.08) 

259,520(4.13) 

Per  Ton  Gross 

1913 

$43.96 

NA 

NA 

$64.46(1.47) 

1912 

10.83 

NA 

NA 

65.54(6.05) 

Op.  Exp. 

1913 

35.37 

NA 

NA 

14.63(0.43) 

1912 

33.73 

NA 

NA 

16.91(0.50) 

Net  Earnings 

1913 

8.59 

$19.58(2.28) 

$15.03(1.75) 

19.53(2.27) 

1912 

7.10 

16.88(2.38) 

14.27(2.01) 

18.63(2.62) 

Deductions 

1913 

3.43 

4.67(1.36) 

3.39(0.99) 

10.24(2.99) 

1912 

3.56 

4.22(1.19) 

3.61(1.01) 

10.83(3.04) 

Total  Inc. 

1913 

5.16 

14.91(2.89) 

11.64(2.26) 

10.70(2.07) 

1912 

3.54 

12.66(3.58) 

10.66(3.01) 

12.03(3.40) 

Depreciation 

1913 

4.87 

9.68(1.99) 

8.00(1.64) 

7.80(1.60) 

1912 

3.41 

7.87(2.31) 

7.39(2.17) 

9.66(2.83) 

Surplus  for  Distribution 

1913 

.13 

5.23(40.23) 

3.64(28.00) 

2.90(22.31) 

1912 

.12 

4.82(40.17) 

3.27(27.25) 

2.37(19.75) 

Dividends 

1913 

— 

3.21 

3.56 

2.12 

1912 

— 

2.84 

3.11 

2.12 

Retained  Earnings 

1913 

.29 

2.02(6.97) 

.08(0.28) 

.78(2.69) 

1912 

.13 

1.98(15.23) 

.13(1.00) 

.25(1.92) 

Total  Capitalization  per  Ton:  1912  and  1913 


Preferred  Stock 


1913 

$46.39 

NA 

NA 

$19.98(2.32) 

1912 

48.30 

NA 

NA 

21.91(2.20) 

Common  Stock 

1913 

44.67 

$40.16(1.11) 

$37.46(1.19) 

1  1.28(3.96) 

1912 

46.62 

40.74(1.14) 

37.68(1.24) 

12.36(3.77) 

Total  Stock 

1913 

91.06 

40.16(2.27) 

37.46(2.43) 

31.24(2.91) 

1912 

94.92 

40.74(2.33) 

37.68(2.52) 

34.27(2.77) 

Bonded  Debt 

1913 

68.54 

21.73(3.15) 

16.53(4.15) 

55.98(1.22) 

1912 

72.19 

22.69(3.18) 

17.97(4.02) 

65.44(1.10) 

Total  Capital 

1913 

159.60 

61.89(2.58) 

53.99(2.96) 

87.22(1.83) 

1912 

167.11 

63.43(2.63) 

55.65(3.00) 

99.71(1.68) 

NOTE:  Data  in  parens  derived  by  dividing  the  data  in  each  category  for  the  three  competitors  into  the  comparable  figure 
of  IMM.  Literary  Digest,  25  July  1914. 


percent  bonds,  preferably  by  30  April.  The  large  insurance  companies,  wealthy  individuals, 

underwriting  syndicate  was  made  up  mostly  of  and  Standard  Oil  officials.  J.  S.  Stanley  &  Com- 
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pany  of  London  placed  a  significant  number  of 
bonds  with  Dutch  investors.  Each  underwriter 
received  a  share  of  preferred  stock  and  four 
shares  of  common  ($400  at  par)  for  each  $1,000 
bond  allocated  to  compensate  for  risk.  Having 
valued  the  underlying  companies  at  ten  times 
earnings  for  the  last  four  peak  years,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  anticipated  a  $1,000  bond  would  sell  ini¬ 
tially  at  $975,  and  the  bonus  shares  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $175,  yielding  a  fifteen  percent  return  on 
the  risk  accepted.17  However,  1902  and  1903 
were  not  propitious  years  to  market  shipping 
securities. 

Also,  operating  costs  did  not  fall  with  the 
consolidation,  and  some  actually  increased  with 
attempts  to  improve  co-ordination  among  the 
subsidiary  entities.  Top  management,  presum¬ 
ably  preoccupied  with  financial  problems,  did 
not  move  to  realize  savings  by  organizational 
simplification.  Furthermore,  endeavors  made  to 
spur  operational  efficiencies  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Leyland  and  White  Star  shareholders.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  forfeited  their  right  to  vote,  they 
had  enough  influence  on  the  voting  trust  to  force 
Griscom  to  resign  the  presidency  of  IMM  but 
remain  as  chairman.  Ismay  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  IMM  moved  its  headquarters  to  New 
York. 

Analysis  of  IMM’s  accounting  statements 
published  in  Moody’s  Industrials  for 
1912  and  1913  pinpoints  specific  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  combine  and  the  failures  of  man¬ 
agement  to  aggressively  move  on  a  deteriorating 
situation.  The  analysis  rests  upon  established 
ratios  between  strategic  variables  which  evolved 
concurrently  with  enhanced  standards  of  corpo¬ 
rate  disclosure.  For  example,  after  the  1915 
petition  for  bankruptcy  reorganization,  Moody 
revised  IMM’s  earlier  statements  to  improve  the 
consistency  of  presentation. 

As  a  caveat  on  the  use  of  accounting  state¬ 
ments,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  accrual  ac¬ 
counting  records  economic  transactions  only 
when  there  is  a  legal  liability  to  pay  and/or 
receive  funds,  or  to  set  up  evaluation  reserves  to 
cover  a  future  contingency.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  statements  do  not  incorporate  subse¬ 


quent,  unrealized  appreciation  or  depreciation  in 
the  market  value  of  assets  and  liabilities  due  to 
price  changes.  Financial  statements  are  essen¬ 
tially  historical  documents,  but  contain  impor¬ 
tant  information  regarding  management’s  plans 
and  the  prospects  of  the  company.  Accrual 
statements  can  also  be  adjusted  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  firm’s  cash  flow. 

The  pro  forma  balance  sheet  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mercantile  Marine  as  of  31 
December  1902  provides  the  initial  data 
for  analysis  of  current  accounts.  Subsequent  data 
are  taken  from  Moody ’s  Industrials  and  Moody ’s 
Transportation  for  the  years  1910  to  1915. 
Current  accounts  of  assets  and  liabilities  reflect 
a  firm’s  liquidity,  and  are  those  which  can  be 
converted  to  cash  within  one  fiscal  year  from  the 
date  of  the  balance  sheet.  Similarly,  current 
obligations  are  those  that  will  fall  due  in  the 
same  period.  There  are  three  tests  to  assess  the 
relationship  between  the  current  accounts:  cur¬ 
rent  ratio  (current  assets/current  liabilities); 
quick  ratio  (current  assets- inventories/current 
liabilities);  and  cash  test  ratio  (cash  on  hand  plus 
assets  readily  convertible  to  cash/current  liabili¬ 
ties,  the  most  stringent  test  of  liquidity  for  it 
compares  the  most  liquid  assets  to  total  current 
liabilities). 

In  capital  intensive  firms,  net  current  assets 
share  the  burden  of  the  large  cash  outflows 
required  to  finance  fixed  assets.  In  IMM’s  case, 
interest  charges  on  bond  issues  averaged  sixty- 
seven  percent  of  net  operating  income  after 
depreciation  on  steam  ships.  For  public  utilities, 
the  stability  of  cash  inflows  mitigates  the  risk  of 
default.  Such  stability  did  not  characterize 
maritime  transportation.  Given  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  maritime  industry,  IMM’s  current 
accounts  up  to  the  bankruptcy  filing  and  the 
advent  of  World  War  I  were  insufficient  to  cover 
foreseeable  contingencies,  unless  Morgan  inter¬ 
vened. 

In  analyzing  long  term  accounts,  the  pro 
forma  balance  sheet  of  1902  showed  current 
assets  representing  7.6  percent  of  total  assets, 
and  fixed  assets  making  up  ninety-two  percent  of 
total  assets.  Permanent  capital  consists  of  long 
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Current  Account  Ratios 

Year  Current  Ratios  Quick  Ratios  Cash  Test  Ratios 


1902 

.63 

.59 

.35 

1910 

.61 

.55 

.24 

1911 

.50 

.49 

.17 

1912 

.79 

.70 

.30 

1913 

.65 

.66 

.30 

1914* 

1.25 

1.16 

.53 

1915* 

2.84 

2.76 

2.03 

Desirable  Ratios** 

2-1 

1-1 

-.70 

*  Years  of  bankruptcy  protection  and  start  of  World  War  I. 

**  Take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  industry  (manufacturing, 
utility,  and  transportation).  Maritime  transportation  subject  to  seasonal 
and  cyclical  fluctuations,  intense  competition  and  required  large  fixed 
investment. 


term  debt  and  equity.  Permanent  capital  ac¬ 
counted  for  thirty-three  percent  of  Total  Assets 
and  long-term  debt  and  equity  made  up  fifty-four 
percent.  Permanent  capital  thus  covered  eighty- 
seven  percent  of  fixed  assets.  Financial  analysts 
prefer  that  permanent  capital  cover  fixed  assets 
and  make  some  contribution  to  working  capital. 
This  would  allow  seasonal  variations  to  be 
financed  with  short  term  borrowing.  By  contrast, 
IMM  would  have  to  borrow  thirteen  percent  in 
short-term  debt  to  finance  normal  operations 
and/or  business  fluctuations  due  to  deficiency  in 
working  capital. 

The  concept  of  trading  on  the  equity 
involves  three  calculations:  debt/  equity 
ratio,  degree  of  financial  leverage,  and 
degree  of  operating  leverage. 

Debt/equity  ratio  (D/E):  Under  the  extant 
bankruptcy  law,  equity  holders  absorb  the  risk  of 
being  washed  out  as  each  class  of  creditor  claims 
are  satisfied  in  order  of  priority.  The  equity  is 
pledged  as  security,  or  cushion,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  bondholders. 

Degree  of  financial  leverage  (DFL)  equals 
earnings  before  interest  and  taxes  (EBIT)  di¬ 
vided  by  earnings  before  taxes  (EBT).  Assuming 
a  given  ratio  of  bonds  to  stocks,  the  DFL  is  a 
multiplier  which  measures  the  sensitivity  of 
earnings  per  share  (EPS)  to  any  change  in  EBIT. 
Given  a  constant  proportion  of  bonds  to  stocks, 


each  increase  in  IMM’s 
EBIT  for  1910  generates  a 
1.8  times  increment  in  EBT 
and  EPS.  Exaggerated  DFL 
multipliers  are  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  low  or  negative 
earnings  after  allowance  for 
interest  and  depreciation. 

Although  shareholders 
appreciate  the  upside  of  le¬ 
veraging,  DFL  cannot  be 
raised  continuously.  For  each 
new  issue  of  bonds,  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  demand  a  higher  in¬ 
terest  rate  to  compensate  the 
added  risk.  Beyond  the  opti¬ 
mal  combination  of  debt  and 
equity,  the  added  interest  charges  increase  the 
firm’s  cost  of  capital  which  reduces  the  market 
values  of  the  preferred  and  common  shares. 

Degree  of  operating  leverage  (DOL)  is  a 
calculation  which  equals  gross  revenues  (GR) 
minus  the  total  variable  costs  (TVC),  divided  by 
the  gross  revenues  and  total  variable  costs 
(TVC),  minus  the  total  fixed  costs  (TFC).  DOL 
pivots  on  the  distinction  between  TVC  and  TFC. 
Normally  in  a  manufacturing  concern,  TVC 
(usually,  labor,  materials,  and  various  other 
manufacturing  costs)  will  correlate  directly  with 
unit  output,  and  therefore  equates  to  the  number 
of  units  produced  multiplied  by  the  variable  cost 
per  unit,  an  important  calculation  for  internal 
management.  TFC,  usually  depreciation,  insur¬ 
ance,  interest,  managerial  salaries,  and  like 
items,  remains  constant  as  production  increases 
or  decreases. 

In  shipping,  the  calculation  is  more  complex. 
The  unit  of  production  is  the  voyage,  and  the 
operating  expenses  of  a  voyage  include  both 
variable  costs  associated  with  cargo  handling 
and  fixed  costs  such  as  wages,  victualing,  fuel, 
insurance,  repairs,  and  maintenance,  and  port 
charges.  Voyage  costs  are  unalterable  once  the 
voyage  is  scheduled.  Add  to  the  voyage  costs, 
the  costs  of  organization  —  office  and  agency 
expenses,  depreciation  of  ships,  and  other  fixed 
assets.  In  general,  the  costs  of  organization  can 
be  changed  only  by  altering  the  structure  or  scale 
of  organization.  IMM  did  not  publish  a  break 
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down  of  total  costs  by  voyage  and  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  S.  G.  Sturmey,  in  his  seminal  volume  on 
world  shipping,  suggests  the  following  break¬ 
down  of  Total  Cost  applicable  to  shipping  lines 
running  a  liner  service:  organizational  overhead 
at  thirty  to  forty  percent;  voyage  overheads  at 
forty  to  fifty  percent,  and  variable  costs  at  ten  to 
twenty  percent.18  Bearing  in  mind  the  dubious 
depreciation  and  insurance  charges  of  IMM,  we 
have  estimated  variable  and  fixed  costs  based 
upon  the  company’s  statements  in  Moody’s  for 
1912  and  1913. 

DFL  and  DOL  can  be  combined  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  total  leverage  (DTL)  linking  the 
change  in  gross  revenues  to  that  of  earnings 
before  taxes  (EBT),  i.e.,  DTL  =  DFL  x  DOL.  An 
increase  in  gross  revenues  for  1913  triggered  a 
10.9  percent  increase  in  the  bottom  line.  Net 
Income.  DTL  decreases  as  revenues  decline 
toward  the  break-even  point;  below  the  break¬ 
even,  the  multipliers  turn  negative. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  prudent  to  comment 
upon  the  treatment  of  depreciation  and 
insurance  within  the  maritime  trade 
before  World  War  I.  Normally,  depreciation 
charges  involve  a  debit  to  an  expense  account 
(Depreciation  Expense  or  Allowance  for  Depre¬ 
ciation)  and  a  credit  to  a  valuation  reserve  (Re¬ 
serve  for  Depreciation  or  Accumulated  Deprecia¬ 
tion).  The  valuation  reserve  is  deducted  from  the 
related  fixed  assets  on  the  balance  sheet  to 
secure  the  book  value  of  the  assets.  The  debit  to 
Depreciation  Expense,  a  non-cash  entry,  reduces 
the  net  income  available  for  dividends,  but  does 
not  assure  the  availability  of  funds  to  replace 
fixed  assets  at  the 
end  of  their  useful 
life.  This  can  be  as¬ 
sured  only  by  a  seg¬ 
regation  of  funds, 
such  as  a  debit  to 
Funds  for  Replace¬ 
ment  of  Fixed  Assets 
and  a  credit  to  cash, 
or  close  substitutes. 

Analysis  of 
IMM’s  financial 


statements  suggests  that  the  company  recorded 
depreciation  by  a  debit  to  Depreciation  of  Ships 
(shown  on  the  consolidated  income  statements) 
and  a  credit  to  insurance  and  depreciation  funds 
(shown  on  the  consolidated  balance  sheets). 
Since  the  insurance  and  depreciation  funds 
account  shows  a  consistent  credit  balance,  there 
was  no  segregation  of  funds  to  replace  fixed 
assets  or  to  support  self-insurance.  IMM’s  cur¬ 
rent  ratios  would  not  permit  such  a  segregation. 

IMM’s  treatment  of  depreciation  apparently 
stemmed  from  an  agreement  made  in  London  on 
27  June  1901.  Paragraph  2  of  the  agreement 
stipulated  that  IMM  should  record  depreciation 
of  six  percent  on  the  value  of  the  acquired  White 
Star  and  Dominion  Line  vessels  as  of  1  January 
1901.  The  paragraph  further  stipulates  that  IMM 
will  insure  the  vessels  at  seven  percent,  less  the 
“usual  discounts.”  The  agreement  was  signed  by 
Baker,  Pirrie,  Griscom,  and  Widener.  The  para¬ 
graph  appears  in  a  modified  form  in  the  final 
contracts  covering  the  acquisition  of  the  White 
Star  and  Dominion  Lines,  but  not  in  the  contracts 
covering  International  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  and 
Atlantic  Transport  Company.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Widener  and  Pirrie  were  designated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  IMM  voting  trust,  Griscom  was  its 
president,  and  Baker  was  a  Director.19 

The  commingling  of  insurance  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  charges,  unsupported  by  explanatory  sched¬ 
ules,  by  design  and  otherwise,  is  a  dubious 
process  at  best  and  inhibits  analysis  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  statements.  Cunard,  by  contrast,  set  up  a 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  and  Reserve  for  Insur¬ 
ance.20  Insurance  applies  only  to  ships,  not  to 
cargo,  and  constitutes  an  overhead  cost  of  a 
voyage,  i.e.  an  operating  expense.  For  a  new 


Total  Leverage  1910-1913 


Year 

D/E  Ratio 

DFL 

DOL 

(DFL  x  DOL) 

1910 

.7676 

1.81 

2.20 

3.98 

1911 

.7586 

5.44 

9.66 

52.55 

1912 

.7534 

16.12 

31.06 

500.69* 

1913 

.7425 

2.68 

4.07 

10.91 

Data  tor  1912,  not  a  good  year  for  IMM,  departs  from  the  expected  pattern.  In 

1914,  multipliers  turned  negative.  In  April  1915,  receivers  were  appointed  by 
banruptcy  court. 
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vessel,  overhead  costs,  excluding  interest,  gener¬ 
ally  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost.  The 
annual  charge  to  Depreciation  on  Ships,  also  an 
overhead  cost,  depends  upon  the  life  span  of  the 
vessel,  usually  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  its 
cost,  residual  value,  and  age.  At  IMM,  the  annual 
charge  to  Depreciation  on  Ships  was  approxi¬ 
mately  two  percent  of  the  cost  of  properties. 
Using  the  same  rate,  if  IMM  recorded  deprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  years  1910  to  1915  on  the  entire 
fleet,  it  would  have  increased  Insurance  and 
Depreciation  Funds  by  an  additional 
$23,330,181  to  a  total  of  $44,899,313,  without 
regard  to  possible  insurance  contributions.  The 
actual  depreciation  on  ships  taken  by  IMM  was 
less  per  ton  than  that  recorded  by  Cunard,  North 
German  Lloyd,  and  Hamburg- America. 

Moreover,  the  entire  balance  of  Insurance 
and  Depreciation  Funds  is  represented  by  depre¬ 
ciation  credits.  What  were  the  insurance  ex¬ 
penses,  or  did  the  combine  equate  insurance  and 
depreciation  as  serving  the  same  function?  If  so, 
one  must  note  that  insurance  is  designed  to 
protect  the  insured  against  the  premature  loss  of 
an  asset,  accumulated  depreciation,  to  replace  an 
asset  at  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  The  two  may  be 
equated  only  on  the  assumption  that  ships  do  not 
sink  or  suffer  damage.  This  interpretation  runs 
counter  to  Paragraph  2  of  the  1901  agreement. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  precedent  within 
the  shipping  community  for  IMM’s 
rather  cavalier  approach  to  insurance 
and  depreciation  costs.  Although  Cunard  carried 
separate  reserves  for  insurance  and  depreciation, 
the  annual  contribution  to  each  account  fluctu¬ 
ated  with  operating  earnings  over  the  period 
1 883  to  1 902.  In  1 894  and  1 895,  Cunard  drew  on 
the  insurance  reserve  to  maintain  interest  pay¬ 
ments.  In  1894,  the  company  also  transferred 
“funds”  from  the  insurance  to  the  depreciation 
account.  However,  unlike  IMM,  Cunard  allocat¬ 
ed  66.7  percent  (an  average  of  3.3  percent  per 
year)  of  operating  earnings  to  the  depreciation 
reserve  and  16.9  percent  (an  average  of.008  per 
year)  to  the  insurance  reserve  over  a  twenty-year 
period.21 

However,  ships  do  sink.  IMM’s  debit  charge 


in  1913  of  $16,872,246  to  Insurance  and  Depre¬ 
ciation  Funds  and  a  reduction  of  $16,490,150  in 
Cost  of  Properties  is  mostly  explained  by  the 
loss  of  Titanic  on  15  April  1912.  The  ill-fated 
ship  cost  in  excess  of  $13  million  and  along  with 
other  charges  almost  wiped  out  the  funds  ac¬ 
count.  For  IMM,  Titanic  constituted  a  fiscal, 
public  relations,  and  human  disaster.  Resort  to 
the  bankruptcy  court  followed  in  1915,  when 
interest  charges  exceeded  earnings.  With  the 
default  on  bond  interest,  IMM  preferred  stock 
declined  from  $51  per  share  to  $3,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  from  $3%  to  $5/e.22  The  iceberg  sank  more 
than  the  Titanic. 

Cash  flow  analysis  revises  the  accrual 
accounting  statements  to  show  the  net 
cash  flows  from  operations,  net  debt  and 
equity  transactions,  and  changes  in  working 
capital  less  the  cash  required  for  outlays  on  plant 
and  equipment,  acquisitions,  interest,  dividends, 
and  so  forth.  The  bottom  line  is  the  change  in  the 
firm’s  cash  position.  To  accomplish  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  conventional  statements  to  cash 
flow,  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
has  prescribed  the  appropriate  format  in  FASB 
No.  95. 

Cash  flow  analysis  is  most  valuable  when  the 
statements  for  consecutive  years  are  compared  to 
identify  trends  in  the  data.  We  chose  the  period 
1911  to  1915  for  analysis  for  dual  reasons.  First, 
these  years  lead  into  the  1915  bankruptcy,  and 
second,  the  lack  of  or  deficiencies  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  statements  prior  to  1911.  With  interest 
payments  averaging  $2,939,250  annually,  the 
road  to  bankruptcy  was  more  clearly  marked 
than  on  the  conventional  statements.  The  six 
percent  preferred  dividend  ($3,141,971 .58)  was 
ignored  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  petition. 

The  receivership  of  IMM  is  a  story  unto 
itself.  Suffice  to  say,  on  1  October  1914  and  1 
April  1915,  IMM  defaulted  on  the  4.5  percent 
bond  interest  payment  and,  on  1  January  1915 
and  1  August  1915,  the  corporation  defaulted  on 
the  five  percent  bond  interest  payments.  On 
application  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company, 
trustee  for  the  4.5  percent  bondholders,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
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International  Mercantile  Marine  Cash  Flows 

1911-1915 

Net  Income 

Net  Change 

January  1 

January  31 

After 

in  Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Year 

Depreciation 

Flow 

Balance 

Balance 

1911 

$772,477 

$193,585 

$1,575,023 

$1,768,608 

1912 

132,333 

355,731 

1,768,608 

2,124,339 

1913 

2,299,687 

417,238 

2,124,339 

2,541,577 

1914* 

(302,528) 

1,709,901 

2,541,577 

4,251,478 

1915* 

13,581,661 

7,866,383 

4,251,478 

12,117,861 

*  IMM  benefited  from  the  bankruptcy 

proceedings  aborting  the  of  payment  interest  on  the  4.5  and  five 

percent  bonds,  as  well  as  improved  earnings  from  the  start  of  World  War  I. 

District  of  New  York  appointed  a  receiver,  P.  A. 
S.  Franklin,  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  pending  reorganization.  However,  the 
advent  of  World  War  I  overtook  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan.  By  the  first  half  of  1915,  IMM  reve¬ 
nues  increased  $11  million  and  would  shortly 
begin  paying  interest  and  dividends.  Literary 
Digest  (16  September  1916)  commented: 

Cinderella ’s  debt  to  her  fairy  godmother, 
it  seems,  shrinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  what  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mercantile  Marine  owes  to  the 
war....  Current  earnings  are  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000 
after  deducting  $21,000,000  for  British 
taxes. 

After  the  war,  IMM’s  new  management  team 
divested  the  combine  of  its  foreign  holdings. 
After  a  series  of  mergers  and  acquisitions,  IMM 
reemerged  as  the  United  States  Lines,  which 
went  bankrupt  in  1986,  continuing  the  family 
tradition. 


Over  the  period  1 902  to  1 9 1 5,  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  contributed  to  the  failure  of 

IMM  to  achieve  a  viable  modus  ope¬ 
rand i: 

From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  American  merchant  marine  entered  upon  a 
long  term  decline  and,  at  this  writing,  has 
reached  the  nadir  of  its  existence.  Economic 


history  attests  to  the  difficulty  of  reversing  the 
fortunes  of  a  declining  industry. 

Morgan’s  raison  d’etre  of  “orderly”  compe¬ 
tition  did  not  apply  to  the  practices  of  maritime 
transportation.  The  sea  lanes  were  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  monopoly  control.  Monopolistically 
competitive  conferences  struggled  against  rate 
wars  and  “fighting  ships”  when  the  trade  cycle 
turned  down.  Additionally,  his  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  shipping  lines  compro¬ 
mised  the  original  intent  of  the  combine  and 
undermined  the  financial  structure.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  combine’s  earnings  and  the  value  of 
its  assets  were  exaggerated.  Bondholders,  as  well 
as  preferred  and  common  shareholders,  paid  the 
penalty. 

IMM’s  management  failed  to  achieve  the 
potential  economies  of  integration  or  to  rational¬ 
ize  the  route  service  to  optimize  net  revenues.  In 
effect,  the  combine  was  a  collection  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  search  of  a  leader.  Paradoxically,  the  core 
conception  of  Griscom  and  Harriman  embodied 
the  vision  of  intermodal  transportation  which 
remains  alive  today.  Growing  world  trade  in¬ 
creasingly  consists  of  intracompany  transfers 
between  railroads,  ships,  trucks  and  planes.23 
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The  American  Neptune 


A  History  of  The  American  Neptune 


Ernest  S.  Dodge 


To  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  The  American  Neptune, 
Ernest  Dodge,  the  Editor,  prepared  a  selection 
of  articles  for  publication  in  book  form  by  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  The  volume,  entitled 
Thirty  Years  of  The  American  Neptune,  was 
published  in  1972.  “Long  regarded  as  the  most 
illustrious  American  journal  of  maritime  his¬ 
tory,  ”  says  the  dust  jacket  of  the  book,  “  ...schol¬ 
ars  as  well  as  ...laymen  have  found  in  its  pages 
enthralling  accounts  of  ships,  sea  lore,  and 
Americana.  ” 

The  reprinting  here  of  Dodge ’s  introduction 
to  that  book  gives  readers  a  sense  of  the  cre¬ 
ativity  of  the  founders.  They  built  and  launched 
a  stout,  seaworthy  vessel.  The  voyages  have  been 
long  and  not  without  hazards,  but  harbor  bea¬ 
cons  always  shine  a  “welcome  home.  ” 

No  editor  of  this  famous  journal  can  fail  to 
value  the  legacy  of  Walter  Muir  White  hill  and 
his  associates.  Ernest  Dodge  ’s  text  highlights  the 
magazine ’s  missions,  which  remain  unchanged. 

Barry  M.  Gough 


The  evening  of  October  23,  1939,  Lincoln 
Colcord  was  scheduled  to  speak  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  Marine  Associates  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  “The  Last  Forty  Years 
of  American  Sail,  1865-1905.”  The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  group  of  maritime  enthusiasts 
was  preceded  by  a  convivial  dinner  at  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  Hotel.  In  the  course  of  the  dinner,  there 
was  animated  discussion  about  the  possibility  of 
founding  a  journal  of  maritime  history  as  an 
American  counterpart  of  England’s  The  Mari¬ 
ner  ’s  Mirror.  Afterward,  when  the  party  assem¬ 
bled  around  the  big  table  in  the  workroom  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Line  Colcord  was  so  fired  up 
that  he  never  got  around  to  talking  about  his 
announced  subject,  but  instead  made  an  impas¬ 
sioned  plea,  urging  the  assemblage  to  establish  a 
maritime  historical  publication.  Before  the 
evening  was  over,  the  Peabody  Museum  Marine 
Associates,  without  any  authority  whatsoever  to 
do  so  or  any  funds,  had  voted  enthusiastically  to 
found  the  journal  now  known  as  The  American 
Neptune. 

It  was  then  left  to 
Walter  Muir  White- 
hill,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  to  carry  the 
ball.  The  Museum 
Trustees  did  not 
choose  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  journal 
which  they  were  rea¬ 
sonably  convinced 
would  be  a  failure; 
after  all,  the  Depres- 
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Ernest  S.  Dodge. 


sion  was  still  with  us.  Therefore,  a  new  and 
separate  corporation  was  established,  with 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  the  country’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  maritime  historian,  elected  president, 
and  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer.  Legal  problems  were  to  be  solved  by 
Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr.,  then  a  trustee  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  later  its  president.  The 
new  corporation  received  a  grant  of  $1,500  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  a  brochure  and  the  first  number  of  the  journal. 


The  first  four  editors  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  journal  were  Walter  Muir  Whitehill, 
Lincoln  Colcord,  M.  V.  Brewington,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  banker,  and  Howard  I.  Chapelle,  a  naval 
architect.  Whitehill  in  effect  served  as  Managing 
Editor,  and  his  office  at  the  Peabody  became 
headquarters  for  all  correspondence  connected 
with  editorial  work  as  well  as  subscriptions.  The 
editorial  advisory  board  appointed  was  a  well 
selected  group  of  the  most  active  people  in  the 
principal  American  maritime  museums,  plus 
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representative  historians,  librarians,  collectors, 
naval  officers,  sailors,  lawyers,  printers,  and 
pure  amateurs,  working  in  the  maritime  field  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ten  years  later, 
Whitehill  commented  that  only  four  of  the  forty 
advisory  board  members  were  engaged  in  college 
teaching  of  American  history,  and  that  only  half 
of  the  group  had  any  formal  connection  with 
learned  institutions. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Board  was 
held  in  Walter  WhitehilTs  brick-floored  barn  in 
North  Andover  on  May  5,  1940.  The  selection  of 
a  name  brought  forth  many  suggestions,  but  John 
Phillips  Cranwell,  thinking  of  The  Mariner’s 
Mirror,  named  after  the  famous  English  Coast 
pilot,  came  up  with  The  American  Neptune, 
paraphrasing  the  great  Atlantic  Neptune,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  charts  issued  by  the  Admiralty  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  title  was  unanimously 
approved  and  the  journal  was  so  christened,  with 
the  subtitle  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Maritime 
History. 

Volume  I,  Number  1 ,  appeared  in  January 
1941,  and  Walter  Whitehill’s  editorial 
laid  out  the  wide  field  of  action.  Arti¬ 
cles  of  many  divergent  subjects  would  be  wel¬ 
come:  those  dealing  with  the  design,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  operation  of  various  types  of  vessels  at 
different  periods,  the  result  of  technical  nautical 
and  marine  historical  research;  histories  of 
merchants  and  shipping  lines,  and  of  individual 
vessels  and  voyages;  studies  of  ports;  naval, 
privateering,  steamship,  and  yachting  history; 
the  history  of  scientific  navigation,  nautical 
instruments,  charts  and  maps;  sealore,  including 
eyewitness  accounts  of  sea  serpents,  disasters, 
and  sea  chanteys;  biographical  accounts  of 
captains,  merchants,  and  shipbuilders;  regional 
studies  (though  not  genealogical  accounts  or 
works  of  local  piety).  Maritime  art,  paintings, 
prints,  ship  carving,  the  historic  decoration  of 
watercraft,  and  scrimshaw  would  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part;  accounts  of  historical  ship  models  or 
collections,  and  data  or  plans  that  could  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  ship  models  would  be 
included.  Maritime  museums  and  institutions 
with  maritime  collections  were  encouraged  to 


submit  accounts  of  their  material.  A  section  on 
significant  unpublished  documents  and  reprints 
of  very  rare  tracts,  including  early  photographs, 
was  planned.  There  were  to  be  book  reviews, 
listings  and  notes  on  old  and  new  maritime 
publications,  and  sections  of  queries  and  an¬ 
swers.  (Vernon  D.  Tate  became  first  and  only 
book  review  editor,  an  office  that  was  soon 
dropped.)  Plans  altered  over  the  years.  A  detailed 
bibliography  of  maritime  material  published  in 
American  magazines  and  journals  was  prepared 
by  Robert  G.  Albion  until  it  became  too  expen¬ 
sive.  A  popular  feature  for  the  last  dozen  years 
has  been  an  annual  Pictorial  Supplement,  con¬ 
sisting  of  pictures  on  a  given  maritime  subject 
published  in  the  four  issues  and  then  offered  for 
sale  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The  first  masthead  showed  Neptune  rising 
from  the  waves,  trident  in  hand,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  lecturing  him  severely  from  the  shore. 
It  was  replaced  in  the  third  issue  by  the  full-face 
portrait  of  Neptune  (drawn  by  Rudolph  Ruzicks 
from  a  carving  owned  by  Count  Pehr  Sparre) 
who  has  gazed  benevolently  ever  since.  The 
format,  which  has  never  changed,  was  designed 
by  Fred  Anthoensen. 

Nor  has  the  manner  of  conducting  business 
changed.  From  the  beginning,  the  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  articles  submitted  for  publication  has 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  editors,  assisted  by  the 
Editorial  Advisory  Board.  In  substance,  this  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  Managing  Editor  or 
the  most  active  editor,  although  various  editors 
and  board  members  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  by  reading  and  advising  upon  manu¬ 
scripts. 

The  contents  of  the  first  number  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  they  have  been  ever  since. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  led  off  with  an 
article  on  “Columbus  and  Polaris,”  a  byproduct 
of  his  work  on  the  Columbus  voyages.  The  late 
William  Bell  Clark  submitted  an  article  on 
“American  Naval  Policy,  1775-1 776.”  Robert  G. 
Albion  wrote  on  “Inspection  Comments  on 
American  Ships  and  Barks,”  and  Cedric  Ridgely- 
Nevitt  published  an  account,  complete  with 
drawings  suitable  for  a  model  maker,  on  “Auxil- 
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iary  Steamships  and  R.  B.  Forbes.”  William  B. 
Sturtevant  reminisced  on  “A  Boy’s  First  Day  at 
Sea  in  the  Bark  Belle  of  Oregon  —  1886,”  and 
Frank  A.  Taylor  gave  an  account  of  “The  His¬ 
toric  American  Merchant  Marine  Survey.”  The 
volume  concluded  with  a  section  on  documents, 
a  number  of  queries,  and  some  news  items  and 
book  reviews. 

When  Whitehill  went  off  to  Washington  to 
serve  under  Commodore  Dudley  W.  Knox  in  the 
Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library  of  the  Navy 
Department  during  World  War  II,  he  took  Nep¬ 
tune's,  editorial  work  with  him.  Since  M.  V. 
Brewington  was  in  that  office  throughout  the 
war,  and  John  Haskell  Kemble,  John  W.  Mc- 
Elroy,  and  Charles  G.  Summersell  were  there  for 
shorter  periods,  rump  sessions  of  the  Board 
frequently  convened.  Moreover,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  often  worked  there  while  writing  his 
monumental  history,  as  did  his  assistant  Alexan¬ 
der  C.  Brown,  another  Neptune  editor.  Thus, 
through  Commodore  Knox’s  understanding 
tolerance,  the  journal  weathered  the  war  under 
the  roof  of  the  Navy  Department. 

In  1946,  Walter  M.  Whitehill,  about  to  return 
to  the  Peabody,  accepted  the  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  instead.  He  continued  editing 
The  American  Neptune  there  through  1950,  thus 
seeing  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  journal 
through  the  press.  I  became  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  that  year,  and  in 
1951  was  named  Neptune's  first  official  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  For  eighteen  years,  I  continued  on  the 
course  set  by  Whitehill.  Consequently,  the 
editorial  work  of  the  Neptune,  after  migrating  to 
Washington  and  Boston,  returned  to  the  Pea¬ 
body,  where  my  subscription  business  had  al¬ 
ways  remained.  I  completed  my  tour  of  duty  with 
the  October  1968  number.  With  the  January  1969 
issue,  Philip  C.  F.  Smith,  Curator  of  Maritime 
History  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  became  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  a  post  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  loss  in  what  might  be  called  Nep¬ 
tune's  founding  family  was  the  death,  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1947,  of  Lincoln  Colcord,  whose 
inspirational  talk  had  stimulated  its  founding. 
Walter  Whitehill,  writing  feelingly  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1948  editorial,  said  that  Line’s  death  had 
broken  for  the  first  time,  the  small  groups  of 


friends  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  editing 
of  this  journal.” 

The  first  decade  of  the  Neptune' s  exis¬ 
tence  concluded  as  it  began,  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  contents.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  second,  in  my  first  editorial  (April  1951),  I 
paid  tribute  to  Walter  Whitehill’s  ten  years  as 
Editor.  In  the  next  issue,  I  mentioned  that  before 
the  war,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Editorial 
Advisory  Board  to  meet  once  a  year,  eat  fish, 
drink  rum,  and  discuss  problems  concerning  the 
magazine.  During  the  war,  we  had  gotten  out  of 
the  habit;  now  it  was  time  to  resume  the  pleasant 
custom. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  September  1951, 
and  I  reported  in  January  1952  that,  as  The 
American  Neptune  was  “Launched  at  an  inauspi¬ 
cious  time  upon  a  sea  of  troubles,  it  was  meet 
that  we  take  the  now  aging  craft  into  drydock  to 
see  how  she  had  weathered  ten  stormy  years  of 
war  and  economic  instability.  Was  the  rigging 
getting  frayed?  Was  she  opening  at  the  seams? 
Or  was  the  cost  of  keeping  her  afloat  becoming 
more  than  the  stable  freight  rate  would  bear? 

“After  some  five  hours  of  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion,  broken  only  by  a  brief  respite  for  refresh¬ 
ment  and  fish  chowder,  one  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  stood  out  above  all  the  others;  no  one 
wanted  to  change  the  format  of  The  Neptune  as 
a  measure  of  economy.  We  like  the  cut  of  her  jib. 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  changes  which 
might  mean  economies  showed  that  the  savings 
would  be  so  slight  that  they  would  not  offset  the 
cheapened  appearance  of  the  magazine.  So  much 
for  the  rigging. 

“The  seams  were  tightened  by  the  following 
changes,  additions,  and  reaffirmations.  Readers 
apparently  like  to  know  something  about  the 
authors,  so  in  the  future,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
present  number,  there  will  appear  a  few  lines  of 
brief  biographical  data  about  each  author  at  the 
end  of  his  article.  Another  unanimous  decision 
was  that  the  Neptune  would  better  serve  the 
interests  of  maritime  history  if  we  discontinued 
our  reviews  and  substituted  a  comprehensive 
descriptive  bibliography  of  all  writings  in  the 
field  which  come  to  our  attention.” 
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American  subjects  are  dominant  in  the 
Neptune,  as  its  name  implies,  but  the 
journal  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
them.  Beginning  with  an  article  in  the  first 
volume,  entitled  “Present-Day  Craft  and  Rigs  of 
the  Mediterranean,”  throughout  three  decades 
there  have  been  numerous  articles  on  European, 
Asiatic,  and  Oceanic  subjects.  One  such  series, 
well  remembered  for  the  vigorous  differences  of 
opinion  by  its  authors,  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen 
and  Carroll  Quigley,  was  on  the  diffusion  and 
distribution  of  oculi.  There  have  been  several 
articles  on  outrigger  canoes  and  sail  types  in 
Pacific  and  Asian  waters.  E.  Kenneth  Haviland’s 
series  on  steamships  and  steamship  companies  of 
the  China  coast  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  that  area.  Naval  and  merchant  activi¬ 
ties  of  Western  Europe  have  shared  space  with 
rafts  and  other  craft  of  South  America.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a  maritime  nook  of  the  world  that 
has  not  received  some  treatment. 

For  the  active  editor  —  and  I  think  both 
Whitehill  and  Smith  would  agree  with  me  —  one 
of  the  great  rewards  of  editing  the  journal  has 
been  the  deep  and  lasting  friendships  developed, 
notably  with  authors  and  those  who  manufacture 
the  magazine,  such  as  the  late  Fred  Anthoensen, 
amiable  and  talented  head  of  The  Anthoensen 
Press  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  his  successor, 
Warren  F.  Skillings,  as  well  as  the  present  man¬ 
ager,  Harry  Milliken.  In  the  editorial  for  January 
1965,  I  wrote:  “During  the  fourteen  years  that  I 
have  been  editing  this  magazine,  the  person  I 
have  worked  with  most  closely  at  The  Antho¬ 
ensen  Press  was  Ruth  Chaplin.  It  was  her  expert 
knowledge  that  straightened  out  many  a  sticky 
makeup  problem.  Her  suggestions,  comments, 
and  correspondence  were  always  looked  forward 
to  because  they  shone  with  her  own  grace,  sensi¬ 
tivity,  and  wit.”  We  have  worked  just  as  closely 
with  Harold  Hugo  at  the  Meriden  Gravure  Com¬ 
pany,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  which  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  make  the  illustrations;  the  journal  has 
benefitted  from  his  interest,  advice,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  help. 

Philip  C.  F.  Smith  wrote  his  first  editorial  as 
Managing  Editor  in  the  January  1969  number.  It 
was  gracefully  done. 

“Readers  of  The  American  Neptune  are  well 


aware  of  the  scholarly  standards  and  the  editorial 
competency  with  which  Ernest  S.  Dodge  has 
steered  its  course  during  the  past  eighteen  years. 
As  the  journal’s  catalytic  agent,  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  its  present  reputation, 
having  seen  more  than  6,000  pages  through  the 
press  during  his  term  as  Managing  Editor.  As  a 
reviewer,  author  of  its  popular  editorials,  and 
himself  a  contributor  of  articles,  he  has  set  the 
professional  tone  that  has  encouraged  the  talents 
and  the  support  of  many  people.” 

Although  at  no  time  in  thirty  years  has  any 
author  or  anyone  connected  with  the  journal  been 
remunerated,  most  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Peabody  Museum  staff.  Without  the  support 
of  the  Museum  trustees,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  journal  to  survive,  and  in 
1966,  the  Neptune  Board  and  the  Museum  trust¬ 
ees  mutually  agreed  to  dissolve  the  Neptune 
corporation  and  have  the  journal  published  by 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  Subscriptions 
are  now  handled  by  the  Sales  Department  of  the 
Museum. 

The  October  1970  issue.  Volume  XXX, 
Number  4,  closing  three  decades  of  The 
American  Neptune's  existence,  dealt 
appropriately  with  the  announced  Peabody 
Museum  expansion  program,  but  there  was  no 
chance  to  mention  in  it  the  most  momentous 
event  which  happened  in  the  magazine’s  history. 
On  November  5,  1970,  The  Anthoensen  Press 
sustained  a  serious  fire  which  destroyed  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  building.  The  October  number 
had  just  been  mailed  out  to  subscribers,  but  all 
back  issues  of  The  American  Neptune  were 
destroyed  without  insurance  coverage,  leaving 
only  the  small  stock  stored  at  the  Museum.  The 
entire  remaining  stock  of  the  first  five  volumes 
had  been  moved  to  the  Museum  some  years 
before,  but  it  is  not  large  and  several  numbers 
are  out  of  print.  It  is  impossible  to  fill  orders  for 
complete  sets  at  the  present  time,  although  an 
agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Johnson 
Reprint  Company  to  produce  out  of  print  vol¬ 
umes.  The  long  association  of  the  magazine  and 
the  Press,  however,  will  continue.  Because  of  the 
holocaust,  the  fourth  decade  of  The  American 
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Neptune  started  out  tardy,  but  soon  will  be  well 
on  its  way  to  a  half-century  of  existence. 

Although  maritime  history  is  not  a  formal¬ 
ized  academic  study,  it  has  been  a  branch  of 
history  that  over  the  years  has  attracted  young 
men  in  great  numbers,  and  those  who,  no  longer 
young  in  years,  are  young  in  spirit.  It  is  a  rare 
subject  that  bridges  the  wide  spaces  between  the 
academic  world,  sport,  and  industry.  Nearly 
everyone  who  sails  for  recreation  seems  to  have 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  maritime  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  of  those  active  in  the  field  are,  or 
have  been,  yachtsmen,  fishermen,  or  sailors, 
either  in  the  navy  or  the  merchant  marine.  One 
cannot  be  engaged  with  the  sea  without,  appar¬ 
ently,  being  interested  in  its  past.  This  is  not 
always  true  with  the  land,  for  a  man  can  race 
automobiles  without  being  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  race  tracks  or  the  evolution  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  But  one  cannot  race  yachts  without 
learning  something  of  the  history  of  yachting  or 
the  development  of  the  boats  that  one  owns. 


The  articles  I  have  chosen  for  this  book  by 
no  means  represent  the  broad  interest  of  the 
journal.  They  were  selected  for  general  reader 
interest,  and,  with  one  exception,  are  restricted 
to  American  subjects.  This  volume  commemo¬ 
rates  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  journal  in  North  America  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  maritime  history.  The  subject  is  one 
of  increasing  popularity.  Several  colleges  and 
universities  now  have  courses  and  professorships 
in  the  subject;  Harvard,  for  example,  has  a  chair 
of  Oceanic  History.  As  it  enters  the  decade 
ahead,  The  American  Neptune  will  play  an 
increasingly  useful  role  as  an  outlet  for  publica¬ 
tion  for  a  growing  number  of  students,  while 
continuing  to  be,  as  it  traditionally  has  been,  a 
catalyst  for  all  those  who  love  the  sea. 


Ernest  S.  Dodge 

Salem,  Massachusetts 
May  1972 
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The  Arrival  of  the  Chesapeake  in 

Halifax  in  1813 

As  Described  by  Thomas  Haliburton 

(“Sam  Slick”) 

Submitted  by  John  Crosse 


Gordon  House 
Isleworth 
June  1st  1864 

My  dear  Sir  George: 

I  have  received  your  note  requesting  me  to 
state  my  reminiscences  of  the  arrival  at  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia)  of  HMS  Shannon,  with  her  prize 
the  Chesapeake.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  com¬ 
plying  with  your  wishes,  but  more  than  fifty 
years  having  elapsed  since  that  event,  I  can  now 
only  recall  to  mind  some  few  of  the  leading 
incidents  that  at  that  time  impressed  themselves 
on  my  youthful  imagination. 

The  action  was  fought  on  the  1  st  June,  1813, 
and  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  ships  reached 
the  harbor  of  Halifax.  I  was  attending  divine 
service  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  that  time,  when  a 
person  was  seen  to  enter  hurriedly,  whisper 
something  to  a  friend  in  the  garrison  pew,  and 
then  as  hastily  withdraw.  The  effect  was  electri¬ 
cal,  for  whatever  the  news  was,  it  flew  from  pew 
to  pew,  and  one  by  one  the  congregation  left  the 
church.  My  own  impression  was  that  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Paul’s;  one 
movement  soon  became  so  general  that  I,  too, 
left  the  building  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 


commotion.  I  was  informed  by  a  person  in  the 
crowd  that  an  English  man-of-war  was  coming 
up  the  harbor  with  an  American  frigate  as  her 
prize!  By  that  time,  the  ships  were  in  full  view, 
near  St.  George’s  Island,  and  slowly  moving 
though  the  water.  Every  housetop  and  every 
wharf  was  crowded  with  groups  of  excited 
people,  and,  as  the  ships  successively  passed, 
they  were  greeted  with  vociferous  cheers.  Hali¬ 
fax  was  never  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
before  or  since.  It  had  witnessed  the  departure  of 
General  Wolfe  for  an  attack  on  Louisbourg,  with 
a  fleet  of  140  sail,  and  also  his  triumphant  return. 
In  later  years,  the  people  had  assisted  in  fitting 
out  the  expedition,  under  Sir  George  Provost,  for 
the  capture  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe;  but 
nothing  had  ever  excited  the  Haligonians  like  the 
arrival  of  these  frigates. 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  see  a  British  frigate 
enter  the  port  with  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  size 
than  herself;  they  regarded  such  a  matter  of 
course.  When,  therefore,  the  news  came,  some 
time  previously  of  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere 
by  the  Constitution,  men  were  unwilling  to 
believe  it,  considering  such  an  event  simply 
impossible.  I  can  well  remember  the  gloom  that 
hung  over  the  community  when  the  official 
account  was  received.  In  common  with  all  oth- 
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ers,  old  and  young,  although  I  participated  in  the 
general  sorrow  that  event  occasioned,  I  was  not 
surprised,  for  although  unable  myself  to  judge 
the  cause  of  the  defeat,  I  had  heard  an  old  experi¬ 
enced  friend  of  mine  (the  Hon.  S.  B.  Robie) 
foretell  the  occurrence  of  disasters  when  our 
frigates  should  encounter  those  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  latter  had  the  scantlings  of 
74s  and  they  were  equal  to  sixty  gun  ships,  that 
they  were  built  with  remarkable  strength,  moun¬ 
ted  heavier  and  more  guns  than  our  ships  of  the 


same  nominal  rate,  and  were  commanded  by 
very  experienced  officers.  He  added  that  the 
American  Government,  by  suddenly  placing  an 
embargo  on  all  mercantile  marine  of  their  coun¬ 
try  at  their  disposal,  were  thus  enabled  to  man 
their  navy  with  crews  of  picked  men;  while  the 
system  they  had  adopted  of  seducing,  by  means 
of  extravagant  bounties,  the  most  skilled  gunners 
to  desert  from  our  ships,  supplied  their  men-of- 
war  with  a  class  of  able-bodied  and  disciplined 
seamen,  who  would  fight  like  demons,  as  the 
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Shannon  leading  Chesapeake  into  Halifax.  Oil  painting  by  J.  Ward. 


gallows  awaited  them  if  taken  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  all  these  disadvantages,  our 
naval  officers,  he  said,  held  their  enemies  too 
cheap  and  would  some  day  be  awakened  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  fatal  mistake.  The  people  of 
Halifax  were  under  the  same  delusion  as  the 
navy,  and  equally  ill-informed  and  rashly  confi¬ 
dent. 

The  encounter  of  the  Guerriere  with  the 
Constitution  fully  justified  the  forebodings  of  my 
friend.  The  relative  strength  of  those  ships  was 


first  made  known  after  the  action,  the  former 
mounting  (if  memory  serves  me)  only  forty-nine 
guns,  with  a  complement  of  263  men,  while  the 
latter  carried  sixty  guns,  with  a  complement  of 
450  men.  The  action  was  fought  with  great 
gallantry  on  our  part,  but  with  want  of  discretion 
that,  notwithstanding  this  great  disparity,  was 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
Other  actions  soon  followed  with  the  same 
inequality,  and  with  a  similar  fatal  result.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  wonder  the  people  of  Halifax  were 
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so  elated  by  what  they  considered  a  turn  of  the 
tide  of  luck,  for  it  is  now  known  that  the  action 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  signal  victories.  It 
proved  the  absolute  necessity  of  filling  up  the 
crews  of  our  fleet  to  their  full  complement,  of 
introducing  a  stricter  discipline,  and  maintaining 
a  greater  state  of  efficiency. 

It  soon  became  known  in  Halifax  that  the 
ships  now  approaching  were  the  Shannon  and  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  former  was  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Provo  Wallis,  a  native  of  Halifax, 
who  was  in  temporary  command  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  wounds  to  her  gallant  Captain.  This 
circumstance  naturally  added  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  citizens,  for  they  felt  that  through  him, 
they  had  some  share  in  the  honor  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  No  one  could  have  supposed  that  these 
ships  had  been  so  recently  engaged  in  mortal 
combat,  for,  as  they  slowly  passed  up  to  the 
Dockyard,  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  just 
recently  returned  from  a  cruise,  their  rigging 
being  all  standing  and  wholly  uninjured. 

They  were  well  matched  in  size,  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  being  only  seventy  tons  larger  than  her 
antagonist,  and  her  broadside  only  fifty  pounds 
heavier.  The  greatest  disparity  was  in  their 
respective  crews,  the  American  force  outnumber¬ 
ing  the  British  by  110  men  —  a  superiority 
which  would  probably  have  proved  fatal  in  a 
contest  finally  decided  by  boarding,  had  not  her 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  reduced  them  to  a 
nearer  equality.  Nor  was  the  American  com¬ 
mander  (Lawrence)  inferior  to  his  opponent  in 
courage  and  weight  of  character.  The  prestige  of 
his  name  was  such  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
regarded  the  capture  of  the  Britisher,  who  had  so 
presumptuously  challenged  the  Chesapeake  as  a 
matter  of  positive  certainty.  Lawrence  was 
especially  popular  with  the  American  seamen, 
who,  when  they  heard  he  had  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Chesapeake,  flocked  to  his  standard 
in  great  numbers  from  all  far  and  adjacent  ports, 
and  enabled  him  to  not  only  fill  up  the  full 
complement  of  the  ship’s  crew  with  picked  men, 
but  to  add  to  their  numbers  many  additional 
volunteers  selected  from  the  best  seamen  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

No  ship  ever  left  an  American  port  so  fully 


and  ably  manned  as  this  little  frigate.  So  entire 
did  the  people  of  Boston  anticipate  an  easy  and 
speedy  victory  that  they  prepared  a  banquet  for 
the  captors  on  their  return  from  the  conflict,  to 
which  they  magnanimously  resolved  to  invite 
Captain  Broke  and  his  officers.  The  wharf  from 
which  the  last  boat  was  dispatched  was  crowded 
with  an  excited  and  exalted  throng,  who  cheered 
their  departing  countrymen. 

Of  the  action,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  speak.  You  are  in  possession  of  offi¬ 
cial  documents,  and  authentic  details, 
while  all  I  know  about  is  that  I  heard  after  the 
arrival  of  the  belligerents  in  the  harbor.  In  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  first  broadside  was  fired,  both 
ships  were  under  way  for  Halifax,  the  Shannon 
leading  the  way  and  her  prize  following.  The 
Bay  of  Boston  at  the  time  was  filled  with  schoo¬ 
ners,  sloops,  and  sail  boats  to  witness  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  the  adjoining  headlands,  between  the 
scene  of  the  action  and  Cape  Cod,  were  crowded 
with  people  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate.  When  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  she  was  in  advance,  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  following,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
she  was  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  that  the  latter 
was  in  full  chase.  The  event  was  hailed  with 
every  noisy  demonstration  of  joy,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  city,  where  the  only  fear 
entertained  was  that  she  would  not  overtake  her 
flying  foe  in  time  for  the  victorious  officers  to 
partake  of  the  splendid  banquet.  It  was  the  last 
view  the  Bostonians  were  ever  to  have  of  their 
frigate. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  vessels  had 
anchored  near  the  Dockyard,  a  young  friend  and 
myself  procured  a  boat  and  pushed  off,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  them.  We 
were  refused  admission  to  the  Shannon,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Captain  Broke  requiring  quiet  and 
repose  on  account  of  his  severe  wounds,  but 
were  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
Chesapeake.  Externally,  she  looked  as  I  have 
already  stated,  as  if  just  returned  from  a  short 
cruise,  but  internally  the  scene  was  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  a  landsman.  The  deck  was  not 
cleaned  (for  reasons  of  necessity  that  were 
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obvious  enough)  and  the  coils  and  folds  of  rope 
were  steeped  in  gore  as  if  in  a  slaughter  house. 
She  was  a  fine  built  ship,  and  her  splinters  had 
wounded  nearly  as  many  men  as  the  Shannon's 
shot.  Pieces  of  skin,  with  pendant  hair,  were 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  in  one  place 
I  noticed  portions  of  finger  protruding,  as  if 
thrust  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  frigate;  while 
several  of  the  sailors,  to  whom  liquor  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  handed  through  the  port  holes  by 
visitors  in  boats,  were  lying  asleep  on  the  bloody 
floor  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  action  and  had 
expired  where  they  lay.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
scene  of  devastation  as  difficult  to  forget  as  to 
describe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  reminis¬ 
cences  of  my  youth,  as  I  was  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  it  made  upon  me  a  mournful  impres¬ 
sion  that,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  remains  as  vivid  as  ever. 

The  guns  of  the  Chesapeake  had  all  names 
given  them,  which  were  painted  in  large  white 
letters,  such  as  Free  Trade,  Sailors  ’  Rights, 
Bloody  Murder,  Sudden  Death,  Nancy  Dawson, 
etc. 

I  observed  on  the  quarterdeck  the  figure  of  a 
large  man  wrapped  in  the  American  flag.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  corpse  of  the  gallant  Captain 


Lawrence,  who  fell  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  whose  last  words  were  reported  to  be, 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  He  was  buried  at 
Halifax  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  bravery 
and  his  misfortune. 

With  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  you  are  better  acquainted  than  myself.  She 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax, 
and  finally  proceeded  to  England  where  she  was 
broken  up. 

The  name  of  Broke  will  ever  be  regarded 
with  pride  and  pleasure  by  the  service  of  which 
he  was  such  a  distinguished  member,  and  it  must 
be  a  great  gratification  to  his  family  and  friends 
to  know  that  feeling  is  fully  participated  in  by  a 
grateful  country. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  George, 

Yours  always, 

(Sgd.)  Thomas  C.  Haliburton 

Admiral  Sir  George  Broke-Middleton 

Broke  Hall 
Nacton 


Reprinted  from  The  Acadian  Recorder,  16  Janu¬ 
ary  1913 
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A  Main  Selection  of  the  Military  Book  Club.  Winner  of  the  Rear  Admiral  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  Award  for  Naval  Literature  given  by  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States,  New  York  Commandery 

Thunder  Below! 

The  USS  Barb  Revolutionizes  Submarine  Warfare  in  World  War  II 
Admiral  Eugene  B.  Fluckey 

“THE  REAL  STORY  OF  A  REAL  HERO.”  —  TOM  CLANCY 

“A  grippingly  detailed  account  of  his  command’s  hell-and-high-water  feats,  which 
won  him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  as  well  as  four  Navy  Crosses. 

A  standout  in  a  field  crowded  with  first-rate  entries.”  —  Kirkus  Reviews 

“A  rousing  good  war  story  ...  the  story  of  an  unusual  leader,  a  tactical  genius,  and  one 
of  the  last  of  America’s  great  WWII  heroes.”  —  Cdr.  Bruce  I.  Meader,  USN  (Ret.), 
Sea  Power 

More  than  a  fascinating  account  of  the  submarine  war  fought  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  It  is  also  an  engrossing  adventure  story  and  a  compel¬ 
ling  history,  full  of  relevant  lessons  learned.  Admiral  Fluckey’s  vivid  personal  re¬ 
collections  of  ‘my  Barb' ,  as  he  calls  her,  and  his  impassioned  descriptions  of  the 
shared  bond  between  a  Captain  and  his  crew  make  Thunder  Below!  required  read¬ 
ing  for  those  who  have  had  command  at  sea  and  for  those  who  aspire  to  it.” _ CDR 

Bruce  B.  Engelhardt,  USN,  Submarine  Review 

Illus.  Cloth,  $34.95;  Paper,  $18.95 

Submarine  Admiral 

From  Battlewagons  to  Ballistic  Missiles 
Admiral  I.  J.  Galantin,  USN  Ret. 

“A  colorful  first-hand  account  of  the  tumultuous  era  that  saw  U.S.  submarines  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  faint  afterthought  of  the  battleship  admirals  to  a  front-line  force  and 
a  pillar  of  the  nation’s  nuclear  deterrent.”  —  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 

Having  earned  the  Navy  Cross  and  three  Silver  Stars  for  submarine  combat  and 
having  spent  most  of  his  41  Navy  years  in  submarine  operation  and  development, 
during  which  he  commanded  a  submarine  squadron  and  directed  submarine  warfare 
and  also  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  program,  Adm.  Galantin  at  85  must  be  the  nation’s 
most  experienced  and  dedicated  submariner.  His  observations  and  advice  deserve 
serious  study  in  the  Pentagon  and  Congress.”  —  Robert  Mason,  The  Virginian-Pilot 

Illus.  Cloth,  $26.95;  Paper,  $18.95 
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Wilcomb  Washburn,  1925-1997 

A  prominent,  long-time  member  of  our  Edito¬ 
rial  Advisory  Board  passed  away  on  1  February 
1997  at  his  home  in  Washington,  DC.  Wilcomb 
Edward  Washburn,  72,  senior  historian  and  director 
of  Smithsonian  Institution’s  American  Studies 
program  before  retiring  on  1  January  of  this  year, 
joined  the  Smithsonian  in  1953  as  acting  curator  of 
its  Political  History  Division.  From  1965  to  1968, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  American  Studies  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
now  the  Museum  of  American  History.  In  1968,  he 
became  director  of  the  American  Studies  Program, 
a  position  he  held  until  he  retired. 

Dr.  Washburn  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1948,  where  he  was 
also  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his 
doctorate  in  the  history  of  American  civilization 
from  Harvard  University,  where  he  studied  with 
Professor  Samuel  E.  Morison.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  three  honorary  doctoral  degrees,  as  well  as  the 
National  Association  of  Scholars’  Sidney  Hook 
Memorial  Award. 

He  served  in  the  US  Marine  Corps  as  a 
Japanese-language  officer  in  World  War  II  and  was 
on  active  duty  during  the  Korean  War.  He  retired 
from  the  US  Marine  Corps  Reserves  as  a  colonel. 

Dr.  Washburn  held  prominent  positions  in 
numerous  organizations.  He  also  taught  at  several 
universities. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kathryn  Cousins 
Washburn,  of  Washington,  DC  and  Princess  Anne, 
MD;  a  son  from  his  first  marriage,  Alexandros 
Washburn,  of  New  York;  a  brother,  John  Washburn 
of  Baltimore;  and  two  granddaughters  who  live  in 
New  York. 

The  American  Neptune  mourns  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  devoted  advocates. 


Kendall  Whaling  Museum  Online 
The  Kendall  Whaling  Museum  intro¬ 
duces  its  new  website  at  www.kwm.org.  This 
colorful  and  informative  website  has  easy-to- 
access  hyperlinks  leading  to  a  sampling  of 
the  Museum’s  collections,  library,  gift  shop, 
education  department,  and  listings  of  sympo¬ 
sia,  among  other  locations. 

Academic  Bulletin  of  Chile’s  Naval 
and  Maritime  History 
A  new  journal  has  been  introduced, 
Boletln  de  la  Academia  de  Historia  Naval  y 
Marltima  de  Chile.  The  first  issue  contains 
articles  on  oceanic  politics  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  aspects  of  the  maritime  his¬ 
tory  of  Valparaiso,  coastal  and  Pacific  explo¬ 
ration,  Chilean  naval  aviation,  and  other 
subjects.  Please  address  inquiries  to:  Acade¬ 
mia  de  Historia  Naval  7  Maritima  de  Chile, 
Edificio  Armada  de  Chile,  Valparaiso.  Fax 
(23)213  713. 

Library  of  Naval  Biography 

The  Library  of  Naval  Biography  will 
emphasize  interpretative  studies  of  signifi¬ 
cant  naval  leaders,  American  and  foreign, 
from  all  eras.  Figures  selected  for  the  series 
will  include  both  those  who  have  had  a 
pronounced  impact  on  history  and  others 
who  represent  key  themes  in  naval  history 
and  important  roles  played  by  naval  officers. 
Some  volumes  will  present  fresh  assessments 
of  individuals  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
previous  biographies,  while  others  will 
provide  scholarly  accounts  of  individuals 
receiving  their  first  extended  biographical 
treatments. 

Books  in  the  series  will  draw  on  the  most 
recent  scholarship  concerning  the  subject  in 
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order  to  produce  the  best  available  introduction 
to  the  man  and  his  place  in  naval  history.  These 
are  books  that  are  designed  to  be  read  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  information,  and  to  be  used  as  refer¬ 
ences.  They  should  be  read  with  profit  by  spe¬ 
cialists  and  general  readers  alike.  Volumes  will 
be  uniform  in  length,  about  90,000  words  of  text 
with  up  to  fifteen  illustrations,  and  will  include 
a  brief  biographical  essay  and  endnotes. 

James  C.  Bradford,  editor  of  Command 
Under  Sail,  Captains  of  the  Old  Steam  Navy, 
Admirals  of  the  New  Steel  Navy,  and  Quarter¬ 
deck  and  Bridge,  will  serve  as  series  editor  of  the 
new  Library  of  Naval  Biography.  Forthcoming 
volumes  will  include  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and 
Thomas  MacDonough  by  David  Curtis  Skaggs, 
Franklin  Buchanan  by  Craig  L.  Symonds,  Ste¬ 
phen  B.  Luce  by  John  B.  Hattendorf,  and  Andrew 
H.  Foote  by  Spencer  C.  Tucker.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Paul  Wilderson,  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1 1 8  Maryland  Avenue,  Anna¬ 
polis,  MD  21402-5035,  or  phone  (410)  268- 
6110. 

Call  for  Papers:  North  American  Society 
for  Oceanic  History,  1998  Annual 
Meeting 

The  1998  annual  meeting  of  NASOH  will  be 
held  at  the  San  Diego  Maritime  Museum,  San 
Diego,  California  from  8  to  12  April.  The  Soci¬ 
ety  has  met  on  the  West  Coast  only  twice  before, 
in  San  Francisco  in  1989  and  in  Vancouver  in 
1994.  NASOH  s  goal  is  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  North  American  maritime  history  and  related 
subdisciplines.  This  call  requests  paper  proposals 
dealing  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  with 
Pacific  Ocean  events,  people,  and  places. 

As  for  a  few  examples,  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  will  entertain  proposals  on  North  American 
maritime  subjects  including  the  history  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  trade,  deep  sea  and  coastal  fisheries, 
voyages  ot  exploration,  demographic  migration, 
and  naval  warfare,  particularly  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  history  of  Polynesian  seafar¬ 
ing  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  oceanography,  literature 
of  the  sea,  and  underwater  archaeology. 

Proposal  packages  should  be  submitted  as 
complete  sessions  (no  more  than  three  per  ses¬ 


sion).  Each  paper  should  be  represented  by  an 
abstract,  no  more  than  one  single-spaced  page  in 
length,  or  two  double-spaced  pages.  The  pro¬ 
posed  chair  and  presenters  will  include  a  curricu¬ 
lum  vitae  with  their  proposal.  Complete  session 
proposals  should  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract, 
describing  the  overall  subject,  of  not  more  than 
one  page.  Individual  proposals  are  welcomed, 
but  final  selection  will  depend  on  thematic 
criteria.  If  papers  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
overhead  slides  or  35  mm  slides,  please  indicate 
this  in  your  proposal  so  that  proper  projection 
equipment  can  be  scheduled. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  will  be  1  October 
1997.  Proposal  packages  should  be  sent  directly 
to  Dr.  William  S.  Dudley,  Naval  Historical 
Center,  Building  57,  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  DC  20374.  All  proposals  should  be 
submitted  by  fax  as  well  as  hard  copy.  The  fax 
number  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center  is  (202) 
433-3593. 

The  Program  Committee  will  notify  all  pre¬ 
senters  by  1  December  1997,  as  to  whether  their 
proposals  have  been  accepted.  Copies  of  com¬ 
pleted  papers  must  be  sent  to  the  Program  Chair 
by  1  March  1998.  The  papers  must  be  written  in 
scholarly  style,  with  footnotes,  and  will  be  of  a 
length  that  enables  oral  presentation  in  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  minutes.  After  the  meeting,  the 
program  committee  will  select  several  well- 
qualified  papers  for  inclusion  in  a  published 
proceedings.  For  this  reason,  papers  should  be 
prepared  for  submission  on  3.5  inch  diskettes  in 
WordPerfect  or  other  IBM  compatible  software, 
as  well  as  in  hard  copy. 

New  Maritime  Museum  Opens  in  Scotland 
The  new  Aberdeen  Maritime  Museum 
opened  15  May  1997.  The  museum  complex 
houses  the  city’s  extensive  collection  of  models, 
paintings,  artifacts,  reconstructions,  and  large- 
scale  installations,  as  well  as  a  range  of  touch¬ 
screen  consoles,  audio-visual  theater,  and  multi- 
media  computer  databases.  The  new  facility 
replaces  one  that  was  not  big  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  full  story  of  Aberdeen’s  relationship 
with  the  sea,  and  did  not  have  adequate  visitor 
facilities.  Aberdeen  Maritime  Museum,  Shiprow, 
Aberdeen,  AB1 1  5BY. 
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Harold  S.  Sniffen  Fellowship  Established 

The  Mariners’  Museum  has  established  the 
Harold  S.  Sniffen  Fellowship  to  honor  the 
Museum’s  late  Curator  Emeritus  and  noted 
maritime  art  scholar.  The  fellowship  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  encourage  scholars  to  study  the  Mu¬ 
seum’s  collections  by  providing  assistance  with 
travel  and  research  expenses.  An  award  of  up  to 
$1,000  will  be  given  on  an  annual  or  biennial 
basis  to  assist  an  individual  in  the  preparation  of 
a  dissertation,  thesis,  graduate  paper,  mono¬ 
graph,  article,  book,  or  scholarly  conference 
presentation  related  to  the  Museum’s  maritime 
art  collections.  The  first  applications  for  the 
fellowship  will  be  taken  from  January  through 
March,  1998.  Interested  candidates  should  send 
a  current  resume,  two  letters  of  support  from  an 
educator  and/or  colleague,  and  a  single-page 
letter  explaining  the  scope  and  goals  of  the 
proposed  research  at  the  Museum  to  Claudia 
Pennington,  Director,  The  Mariner’s  Museum, 
100  Museum  Drive,  Newport  News,  VA  23606- 
3759. 

International  Conference 

The  National  Maritime  Museum,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Royal  Society,  announce  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  European  Voyages  to  the 
Southern  Oceans  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  to 
be  held  18-19  September  1997.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  registration  form,  contact  Sophia 
Robertson,  Research  Administrator,  Science  and 
Exploration  Conference,  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich,  London,  SE10  9NF.  E- 
mail:  sophia@dial.pipex.com. 

Exhibit  Opening  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum 

Before  the  Lights:  Views  of  China’s  Pearl 
River  Delta  is  a  new  exhibition  opening  at  the 
Peabody  Essex  Museum  on  20  June  1997.  It 
celebrates  two  centuries  of  commercial  and 
cultural  exchange  between  China  and  the  West, 
and  explores  the  fascination  with  the  Pearl  River 
Delta’s  remarkable  landscape.  The  exhibition 
features  work  from  the  collections  of  the  Pea¬ 


body  Essex  Museum  and  the  Hong  Kong  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  The  exhibit  is  scheduled  to  run  until 
December  1997;  dates  are  subject  to  change. 

Call  For  Papers 

The  Forum  on  European  Expansion  and 
Global  Interaction  will  hold  its  second  biennial 
meeting  at  the  Henry  Huntington  Library  in  San 
Marino,  CA,  3-4  April  1998.  The  Forum  is 
concerned  with  the  expansion  of  Europe  and  the 
worldwide  response  to  that  expansion,  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  seeks  partici¬ 
pation  by  scholars  in  all  areas  of  the  field  and 
encourages  submissions  from  individuals  with  an 
interdisciplinary  focus.  Both  individual  and 
group  proposals  are  welcomes.  Proposals  for 
round  table  discussions  will  also  be  considered. 
Proposals  of  individual  papers  and  entire  ses¬ 
sions,  including  both  a  250-word  abstract  for 
each  paper  and  a  curriculum  vitae  for  each 
participant,  must  reach  the  Forum  by  15  October 
1997.  Inquires  and  proposals  should  be  sent  after 
1  July  to  Professor  David  Hancock,  Charles 
Warren  Center  for  Studies  in  American  History, 
Robinson  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138.  Phone:  (617)  496-2111.  E-mail: 
hancockd@umich.edu. 

Smithsonian  Art  Exhibition  Premier 

The  Bard  Brothers:  Painting  America  Under 
Steam  and  Sail  will  premier  30  May  though  28 
September  1997  at  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.  It  celebrates  the  fruitful  output  of 
James  and  John  Bard  with  thirty-seven  key 
paintings  and  watercolors  of  the  vessels  that 
plied  their  native  New  York  waterways  during 
much  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Organized  by 
the  Mariners’  Museum,  it  will  also  appear  at 
South  Street  Seaport  Museum,  New  York  City, 
from  25  October  1997  Through  1  February  1998, 
the  Mariners’  Museum,  Newport  News,  Va  from 
28  February  Through  17  May  1998,  and  the  New 
York  Historical  Association,  Cooperstown  from 
13  June  though  20  September  1998. 
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Dear  Mr.  Gough: 

You  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  reviving 
The  American  Neptune.  For  quite  a  few  years,  I 
debated  dropping  my  subscription,  but  as  one  of 
the  dwindling  group  of  original  subscribers,  I 
was  always  hopeful  that  the  diversity  and  interest 
of  the  earlier  days  could  be  recaptured. 

I  think  the  most  important  article  of  1996 
was  E.  G.  Brownlee’s  “How  We  Built  Ships  on 
Cooper’s  Point...”  Firsthand  accounts  such  as 
this  and  those  by  Dana  Story,  and  earlier  ones  by 
John  Leavitt  and  George  Wasson,  contain  so 
much  that  disappears  with  the  authors.  Good 
scholarly  research  is  necessary  for  history,  but  it 
can  be  done  any  time,  for  the  records  are  there. 
It  is  the  ephemeral  descriptions  and  memories 
that  vanish. 

Victor  C.  Darnell 
Kensington,  Connecticut 


Dear  Mr.  Gough: 

It  was  with  some  pleasure  that  I  read  your 
Editor-in-chief’s  Note  in  Volume  56,  No.  3 
regarding  the  Dispro  boat.  It  is  not  often  that 
small  craft  of  any  description  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  pages  of  the  Neptune,  much  less  in  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  volume. 

A  journal  is,  of  course,  only  as  good  as  its 
contributors,  and  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  bemoan 
the  relative  absence  of  writing  about  smaller 
watercraft  without  having  submitted  a  manu¬ 
script  on  the  same  subject.  Nonetheless,  I  think 
that  an  opportunity  exists  for  the  journal  to  lend 
its  considerable  presence  to  a  topic  well  worth 


exploring. 

The  field  of  historic  craft  is  burgeoning  at 
both  the  popular  and  scholarly  ends  of  the  scale. 
Evidence  of  the  former  can  be  found  in  any 
harbor  in  North  America,  as  people  take  to  the 
water  in  boats  of  traditional  design  and  very 
often  of  their  own  construction.  Evidence  of  the 
latter  is  provided  in  part  by  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Museum  Small  Craft  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  curatorial  staff  from  museums 
with  watercraft  collections  and  other  interested 
parties.  For  maritime  museums  in  particular, 
historic  watercraft  offer  an  unparalleled  opportu¬ 
nity  to  link  artifacts  in  their  collections  with 
experiences  of  their  visitors  in  an  evocative  and 
memorable  way.  Not  for  a  maritime  museum 
with  a  small  boat  program,  the  expense  and 
complexity  of  recreating  a  bat  cave  or  coal  mine. 
By  first  building,  and  then  using,  a  traditional 
small  boat,  a  visitor’s  historical  understanding 
can  be  immeasurably  enriched,  as  artifacts  are 
revived  and  once  again  situated  in  a  vibrant 
social  context  of  production  and  use.  This  is  a 
truly  public  history,  and  it’s  happening  at  the  end 
of  the  dock. 

Perhaps  I  can  close  this  letter  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal  that  they 
consider  focusing  their  attention  for  a  time,  in 
some  way,  on  the  smaller  watercraft  which  are 
such  an  important  and  relatively  unexplored  part 
of  our  maritime  past.  As  a  weekend  spent  in  any 
one  of  the  number  of  boat  shows  and  get-toge¬ 
thers  in  this  area  will  attest,  there  are  more  than 
a  few  Dispros  still  carrying  passengers,  at  an 
inconsiderable  speed  but  with  consummate 
grace,  on  our  waters. 

John  Summers 

Curator,  Marine  Museum  of  Upper  Canada 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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Book  Reviews 


Alan  Lemmers,  ED.,  Maritime  Technology  from 
the  Rijksmuseum  Amsterdam:  Multimedia 
Catalogue  of  the  Dutch  Navy  Model  Collec¬ 
tion,  1698-1889  (The  Netherlands:  MMF 
Publications,  1995).  IBM-compatible  com¬ 
pact  disk  (CD  ROM)  version.  ISBN  90- 
75559-01-0.  Price  for  personal  use:  $100.00 
plus  shipping.  Available  in  North  America 
from  Norman  Ross  Publishing,  330  West 
58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  1-800- 
648-8850.  Library  and  LAN  prices  available 
upon  request. 

Dutch  Navy  Model  Collection,  1698-1889 
amply  demonstrates  the  many  meanings  of  the 
word  “model.”  Those  intrigued  by  the  contents 
of  this  compact  disk  should  not  expect  to  find 
documented  solely  a  plethora  of  fully  executed 
scale  models  of  ships.  The  Dutch  Navy  model 
collection  is,  in  fact,  a  wonderful  nineteenth 
century  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Of  some  sixteen 
hundred  entries  there  are,  indeed,  many  fine 
examples  of  miniature  models  of  ships,  half 
hulls,  boats,  dry  docks,  dockyards,  and  deck 
apparatus.  There  are  also  many  full-sized  ob¬ 
jects,  including  mock-ups,  prototypes,  swords, 
rope,  firearms,  materials  samples,  paintings, 
photographs,  medallions,  gun  locks,  ammunition, 
instruments,  an  abundance  of  Malaysian  and 
Indonesian  ethnographic  materials,  and  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  array  of  flag  fragments.  Like  most 
nineteenth  century  cabinets,  this  collection  is  full 
of  delightful  quirks. 

Under  the  curatorship  of  former  dockyard 
superintendent  J.  P.  Asmus,  the  Dutch  Navy 
Office  began  a  collection  of  models  recording 
maritime  construction  and  equipment  on  20 
February  1817.  According  to  the  authors  of  the 
disk,  the  assemblage  was  intended  to  document 


research  and  development  within  the  Navy,  and 
also  to  promote  national  economy  and  techno¬ 
logical  development  through  public  display.  The 
scope  of  the  collection  eventually  stretched  to 
cover  artifacts  as  early  as  1698  and  items  gener¬ 
ally  not  classified  as  “models.”  Between  1883 
and  1889,  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the 
Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam  and  displayed.  After 
1927,  the  objects  were  placed  in  storage  and 
became  disarrayed  until  1984,  when  an  effort 
was  mounted  to  locate,  re-identify,  and  docu¬ 
ment  the  group.  Located  artifacts  were  checked 
against  original  inventories,  then  ancillary 
information  from  archives,  publications,  and 
other  international  museum  collections  was 
compiled.  This  disk  shares  with  us  the  pleasing 
results  of  that  remarkable  effort. 

One  of  several  strengths  of  the  Dutch  Navy 
collection  is  in  documenting  mid-nineteenth 
century  naval  technology.  This  period  of  rapid 
national  and  international  technological  growth 
and  competition  saw  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  and  materials  of  shipbuilding,  the 
application  of  steam  propulsion,  the  introduction 
of  the  shell  gun,  and  finally  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  the  ironclad  warship.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  treasure  trove  of  objects  documenting 
this  time  in  particular.  While  gunnery  is  well 
represented,  there  are  also  superior  full  and  half 
scale  models  of  British  ironclads,  several  models 
of  Dutch  ironclad  floating  batteries,  devices  for 
hoisting  propellers,  and  examples  of  armor  plate 
and  turrets. 

The  collection  is  catalogued  by  the  original 
accession  numbers,  a  simple  numerical  se¬ 
quence.  The  basic  unit  of  the  catalogue  is  a 
single-page  record  with  a  black  and  white  picture 
dedicated  to  each  object.  On  each  page,  the 
catalogue  number  is  followed  by  an  object  label, 
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then  a  technical  description  of  the  artifact  in¬ 
cluding  its  origin,  date,  composition,  and  size  in 
centimeters.  There  follows  a  caption  that  ranges 
in  length  from  a  few  sentences  to  a  few  para¬ 
graphs.  Each  page  ends  with  a  shorthand  list  of 
references  keyed  to  an  extensive  forty-two  page 
bibliography  and  closes  with  a  list  of  catalogue 
numbers  cross  referencing  related  objects.  With 
the  exception  of  the  references  and  cross  refer¬ 
ences,  viewing  the  disk  is  much  the  same  as 
studying  a  museum  exhibit. 

A  valid  point  of  view  employed  by  many 
museums,  rather  than  describing  the  artifact, 
didactic  material  and  the  index  here,  tend  to 
describe  the  reality  which  the  object  represents. 
Thus,  for  ship  models,  the  architecture  and 
history  of  the  real  ship  is  discussed,  but  some 
curatorial  details  describing  the  object,  such  as 
color,  specific  materials  employed,  and  work¬ 
manship  take  a  back  seat. 

The  disk  has  a  lush  four-minute  sound  “mo¬ 
vie”  of  a  nautical  exhibit  in  the  Rijksmuseum, 
and  there  is  the  option  to  choose  either  Dutch  or 
English  as  the  narrated  and  textual  language. 
Point-and-click  “buttons”  access  the  index,  word 
search  the  text,  or  go  to  a  specific  numbered 
catalogue  entry.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
viewers  with  less  powerful  computers  may  not 
be  able  to  read  the  complete  text  or  access  sev¬ 
eral  software  features,  and  the  remaining  opera¬ 
tional  features  may  be  painfully  slow  to  respond. 

Presented  in  numerical  order,  objects  appear 
largely  at  random  throughout  the  catalogue,  and 
the  indexing  systems  are  essential  if  the  disk  is 
to  be  used  for  study.  The  text  for  each  item 
contains  highlighted,  or  hypertext,  words  that  are 
used  in  other  pages.  By  clicking  on  the  high¬ 
lighted  text,  the  viewer  may  see  a  list  of  the 
catalogue  numbers  and  titles  of  other  objects  in 
the  collection  employing  the  highlighted  word  in 
their  descriptive  text.  Clicking  on  these  items  in 
the  list  reveals  that  page  and  the  corresponding 
object  picture.  However,  one  soon  develops  a 
craving  tor  more  information  than  is  presented 
by  the  disk.  A  more  enriched  presentation  might 
have  included  hyperlinks  to  a  glossary  of  terms 
and  to  more  detailed  accounts  of  persons,  places, 
ships,  and  events  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 
Compared  to  other  commercially  marketed  disks, 


Dutch  Navy  Model  Collection  is  appropriately 
reserved,  scholarly,  and  technologically  retracted 
somewhat  from  the  cutting  edge  of  interactive 
computer  software. 

The  producers  of  Dutch  Navy  Model  Collec¬ 
tion  fairly  indicate  that  the  disk  will  run  mini¬ 
mally  on  most  IBM-compatible  computers  with 
at  least  a  386  chip,  running  Windows  3.1  or 
above,  and  an  SVGA  graphics  card  supporting 
256  colors.  The  recommended  configuration  is  a 
486  machine  with  an  SVGA  card  supporting 
65,535  colors  and  a  double-speed  CD-ROM 
player.  In  all  cases,  the  screen  resolution  should 
be  at  least  800  x  600  pixels,  normally  requiring 
an  approximately  17-inch  monitor.  The  neces¬ 
sary  screen  resolution  probably  exceeds  the 
capability  of  most  current  American  in-home 
PCS  and  many  business  machines.  If  the  viewer 
has  less  than  the  recommended  hardware,  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  paper  version  of 
this  publication. 

Dana  M.  Wegner 

Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
Bethesda,  Maryland 


David  Syrett  and  R.  L.  DiNardo,  eds..  The 
Commissioned  Sea  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  1660-1815  (Aldershot:  The  Navy 
Records  Society,  1994).  xix  +  448  pages. 

This  updating  and  revision  of  Commissioned 
Sea  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  compiled  by 
David  Bonner-Smith  and  published  in  1954 
corrects  errors,  includes  many  officers  for  the 
first  time,  and  adds  additional  information. 
Syrett  and  DiNardo  have  scoured  bibliographical 
guides,  especially  John  Marshall’s  Royal  Navy 
Biography  { 1823),  William  Richard  O’Byrne’s^ 
Naval  Biographical  Dictionary  (1849),  John  C. 
Scainty’s  Admiralty  Officials,  1660-1870 
(1975),  and  J.  M.  Collinge’s  Navy  Board  Offi¬ 
cials,  1660—1832  (1978),  previous  publications 
of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  the  London  Gazette 
and  London  Times,  and  major  secondary  sources. 
More  importantly,  they  incorporate  changes  and 
corrections  to  the  original  made  in  notations  by 
staff  members  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
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and  the  Public  Record  Office. 

This  new  edition  retains  the  format  of  the 
original  Commissioned  Sea  Officers,  i.e.,  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  officers  followed  by  the 
date  they  achieved  each  rank  (including  any  held 
in  the  Army  or  Marines),  naval  administration 
positions  held  and  the  year  of  appointment, 
constituency  represented  and  dates  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  in  Parliament,  a  listing  of  awards  and  hon¬ 
ors,  the  date  and  cause  of  death,  and  the  source 
of  information  added  for  this  edition.  The  entries 
do  not  include  references  identifying  the  source 
of  information  in  the  1954  edition  verified  by 
subsequent  research,  although  when  DiNardo 
and  Syrett  correct  information  contained  in  that 
edition,  they  do  cite  the  source  for  the  new 
information.  If  they  found  conflicting  informa¬ 
tion,  they  decided  which  was  more  likely  correct 
and  included  it  without  reference  to  the  source  or 
the  information  they  rejected.  This  is  a  question¬ 
able  decision,  since  it  would  have  consumed 
little  space  to  list  these  additional  sources.  As 
the  work  stands,  an  entry  in  the  1954  edition 
found  accurate  would  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  officer  is  the  subject  of  the  entry  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Thus,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  DNB  to  see  if  it  contains 
entries  for  many  of  the  officers  included  in 
Commissioned  Officers.  Little  space  was  saved 
by  omitting  such  references,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  include  them.  This  practice  does 
make  it  relatively  easy  to  determine  how  much 
the  new  edition  differs  from  the  old.  The  answer 
is  significantly. 

Commissioned  Sea  Officers  is  a  useful  refer¬ 
ence  work,  but  one  which  could  have  been  even 
more  useful  had  Syrett  and  DiNardo  included 
additional  information,  e.g.,  birth  dates,  a  note 
about  how  each  officer  entered  the  service,  and 
more  references  to  sources  of  additional  infor¬ 
mation. 

James  C.  Bradford 

Air  War  College 


Ronald  Hurst,  The  Golden  Rock:  An  Episode 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence  1775- 
1783  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1996).  254  pages,  illustrations,  index.  ISBN 
1-55750-338-9.  $29.95. 

Thanks  to  its  neutral  status  and  strategic 
location,  the  Dutch  West  Indian  island  of  St. 
Eustatius,  an  eight-mile  square  rock  at  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  quickly  became 
the  major  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Europe 
and  North  America  at  the  start  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  trade,  in  which  many  British 
merchants  participated,  was  so  lucrative  that  St. 
Eustatius  became  known  as  “the  golden  rock.” 
British  leaders  understood  how  essential  the 
munitions  and  supplies  that  came  through  St. 
Eustatius  were  to  the  American  war  effort. 
Accordingly,  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney  zeal¬ 
ously  executed  his  orders  to  capture  the  island  — 
orders  dispatched  immediately  following  British 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Netherlands.  On  3 
February  1781,  the  British  fleet  under  Rodney, 
with  the  assistance  of  army  forces  under  Major 
General  John  Vaughan,  captured  the  island 
without  resistance.  Rodney  was  later  criticized 
for  dallying  on  the  island  to  collect,  inventory, 
and  ship  to  England  the  wealth  seized  on  the 
island  instead  of  vigorously  seeking  out  the 
French  fleet.  He  also  made  enemies  among 
England’s  merchant  community  by  confiscating 
British  along  with  Dutch  property  found  in  the 
port’s  warehouses.  Ironically,  the  French  Navy 
captured  most  of  the  treasure  before  it  reached 
England. 

In  The  Golden  Rock,  Ronald  Hurst  tells  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius  and  its 
aftermath.  He  sketches  the  relevant  backgrounds 
of  all  principal  players,  describes  the  British 
capture  and  subsequent  occupation  of  the  island, 
relates  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  accounts 
for  the  treasure  seized  and  the  negotiations 
among  the  captors  relating  to  its  division,  and 
follows  the  controversies  relating  to  the  treasure, 
particularly  to  Rodney’s  conduct,  to  their  logical 
conclusions. 

Hurst  had  a  successful  career  in  British 
civilian  aviation  as  an  administrator  and  writer 
before  he  took  up  a  study  of  naval  and  military 
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history  in  his  retirement.  That  he  turned  to 
history  as  a  mature  writer  may  account  for  four 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  his  book.  The 
work  is  a  fine  example  of  the  storyteller’s  art,  for 
it  is  a  rollicking  good  tale.  The  volume  focuses 
on  the  experiences  of  the  individuals  directly 
involved  with,  or  affected  by,  the  capture,  rather 
than  on  the  meaning  of  the  capture  for  the  gran¬ 
der  strategy  of  the  war  effort.  The  text  radiates 
the  amateur’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  for 
Hurst  obviously  relished  following  up  each  clue, 
and  his  sources  are  never  far  from  the  surface  of 
the  story.  The  study  is  marred  —  but  not  fatally 
—  by  elemental  errors  in  interpreting  the  sour¬ 
ces,  evidently  resulting  from  Hurst’s  lack  of  long 
exposure  to  the  language  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  See,  especially,  page  73,  where  he  fails 
to  realize  the  term  adventure  refers  to  a  mercan¬ 
tile  speculation  sent  overseas,  and  page  77, 
where  he  mistakes  the  phrase  for  your  govern¬ 
ment  to  mean  the  Continental  Congress,  rather 
than  for  your  discretionary  use. 

Hurst’s  meticulous  research  has  brought  to 
light  several  notable  details  previously  unre¬ 
ported.  The  French  Due  de  Biron  may  have  paid 
Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney’s  debts  in  Paris, 
freeing  him  to  return  to  duty  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
not  simply  out  of  a  magnanimous  heart  but  also 
because  the  two  aristocrats  were  fellow  Masons. 
While  other  authors  have  criticized  Rodney’s 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  St.  Eustatius,  Hurst 
points  out  that  Rodney  promptly  restored  the 
Jews  and  apologized  for  his  mistake.  Finally, 
Hurst  uncovers  the  fate  of  the  mercantile  papers 
that  Rodney  sorely  missed  in  his  defense  against 
the  lawsuits  of  the  English  merchants  whose 
properties  he  seized  at  St.  Eustatius. 

Although  well  researched  and  containing 
useful  contributions  to  history,  this  book  is  not  a 
must  read  ”  for  scholars  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Nevertheless,  written  in  a  lively  style,  and 
with  its  intrinsically  interesting  subjects  of  greed 
and  ambition  —  but  mostly  greed  —  The  Golden 
Rock  does  make  a  “good  read.” 

Michael  J.  Crawford 

Naval  Historical  Center 
Washington,  DC 


Michael  J.  Crawford,  ed.,  Naval  Documents 
of  the  American  Revolution ,  vol.  10  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  US  Government  Printing  Office, 
1996).  1,350  pages,  maps,  illustrations, 
repositories,  bibliography,  appendices,  in¬ 
dex.  ISBN  0-16-045286-4.  $55.00. 

This  sizeable  volume  continues  the  dual  co¬ 
verage  of  both  American  and  European  Theaters. 
The  period  covered  is  brief,  from  1  October  to  3 1 
December  1777.  By  publishing  the  documents  in 
chronological  order,  the  researcher/reader  will 
encounter  the  broad  geographical  spectrum  of 
each  theater. 

Two  major  operations  are  readily  tracked 
through  the  842  pages  of  the  American  Theater: 
the  determined  British  assault  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  defenses  below  Philadelphia  being  the  first, 
and  the  British  movement  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  relieve  General  John  Burgoyne  being  the 
second.  British  success  occurred  in  only  the  first. 
For  each  major  operation,  documents  represented 
include  American  and  British  letters,  reports,  and 
excerpts  from  ships’  logs.  Foreign  sources  are 
printed  in  their  languages,  followed  immediately 
by  their  English  translations. 

On  3  October  1777,  William  Bradford  in¬ 
formed  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  President,  Su¬ 
preme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
abandonment  and  loss  of  the  fortifications  at 
Billingsport.  The  next  day,  American  Major 
General  Israel  Putnam  reported  movement  of 
British  naval  forces  up  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
York  governor  George  Clinton.  Both  British 
assaults  were  underway. 

Of  great  value  to  a  researcher  is  the  meticu¬ 
lously  detailed  index  which  identifies  names  of 
people,  places,  and  ships.  Many  personal  name 
indices  also  cite  to  and  from  correspondence, 
thus  allowing  a  researcher  to  track  such  corres¬ 
pondence.  Footnotes  beneath  each  document  also 
carry  topical  text  to  aid  in  specific  item  tracking. 
For  example,  two  British  galleys.  Dependence 
and  Spitfire,  are  repeatedly  identified  as  per¬ 
forming  very  well  during  the  British  drive  up  the 
Hudson. 

It  is  the  correspondence  between  the  leading 
figures  during  the  Delaware  River  campaign  that 
portray  the  bleak  side  of  the  American  defense. 
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Desertions  from  fire  ships  and  galleys  deprived 
the  ground  forces  defending  the  several  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  needed  cannon  fire  support.  The  British 
documents  depict  the  successful  combined 
operations  of  British  ships  and  British  and  Hes¬ 
sian  troops.  One  by  one,  these  fortified  positions 
fell  into  British  hands.  In  the  end,  21  November 
1777,  the  Delaware  River  was  open  to  British 
shipping. 

The  European  Theater  reveals  the  precarious 
activities  conducted  by  American  privateers. 
Included  in  this  section  is  a  recently  discovered 
Gustavus  Conyngham,  Captain,  Continental 
Navy,  letter  book.  French  aid,  providing  vitally 
needed  supplies  to  the  American  cause,  was 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  American  ship  seizures. 
American  ships,  primarily  privateers,  were 
ruffling  the  feathers  of  both  France  and  Spain. 
They  repeatedly  offended  the  two  potential  and 
absolutely  needed  allies  by  ignoring  the  rules 
which  protected  “neutral  shipping.”  Both  coun¬ 
tries  reprimanded  Conyngham  and  others.  The 
reckless  abandon  of  our  sea  forces  often  embar¬ 
rassed  the  American  commissioners  to  France: 
Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee. 

Throughout  this  section  is  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  drift  toward  war  between 
France  and  Britain.  While  the  French  need  for 
secrecy  was  obvious,  there  arose  the  British 
awareness  and  alarm  at  the  magnitude  of  arms 
and  munitions  crossing  the  Atlantic.  By  early 
October,  British  intelligence  reported  rumors  of 
negotiations  between  France  and  the  Americans. 

On  pages  1052  and  1 143  are  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  confirmation  of  the  large  frigate  L  Tn- 
dien  being  built  under  French  direction  at  Am¬ 
sterdam.  This  ill-fated  ship  later  became  part  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Navy,  renamed  to  bear 
that  state’s  name. 

On  8  December  1777,  Lord  Germaine  de¬ 
fined  Britain’s  naval  plight  in  a  lengthy  critique. 
He  criticized  the  Royal  Navy’s  deployment  and 
failure  to  intercept  American  and  French  ships. 
He  recognized  the  resultant  opportunities  for 
French  and  Spanish  formal  entry  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War.  A  French  report  to  Louis  XVI  which 
details  the  improvements  in  the  French  Navy 
between  the  1760s  and  the  present  crisis  begins 
on  page  1112.  In  effect,  this  report  lays  out  a 


plan  for  a  “...short,  hard  war”  (page  1114).  As  in 
the  American  Theater  section,  the  footnotes  and 
translations  are  of  great  value. 

Most  historians  would  cite  the  short  period 
covered  by  Volume  10  as  decisive  to  the  achiev¬ 
ing  of  American  independence;  little  wonder  it  is 
such  a  valued  contribution  to  the  series.  Editor 
Michael  Crawford,  who  heads  the  Early  History 
Branch  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center,  can  be 
proud.  The  research  includes  many  foreign 
sources.  Crawford  and  the  many  who  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  research  and  compile  the 
many  documents  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Richard  Eddy 

San  Diego,  California 

Robert  J.  Allison,  The  Crescent  Obscured: 
The  United  States  and  the  Muslim  World, 
1776-1815  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1995).  xviii  +  226  pages,  illustrations, 
notes,  index.  ISBN  0-19-508612-0.  $35.00. 

Relations  with  the  Islamic  nations  of  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  will  be  a  major  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  an  indeterminate 
future  —  as,  indeed,  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past.  If  those  relations  are  to  be  harmonious 
and  effective,  a  rich  and  accurate  understanding 
of  the  Islamic  mind  and  the  Islamic  world  is 
mandatory  for  national  policy  makers  and  highly 
desirable  for  all  informed  citizens.  The  history  of 
the  United  States  relations  with  Islamic  nations 
is  a  vital  part  of  that  rich  understanding;  an 
appropriate  place  to  begin  is  with  the  years 
between  1783  and  1815,  when  sporadic  maritime 
warfare  and  unstable  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  four  Islamic  states  of  North  Africa  —  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  —  were  a 
central  national  concern. 

Excellent  historical  writing  about  this  niche 
in  United  States  history  already  exists,  for  that 
writing  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  naval  facets  of  the  relationship.  In  The 
Crescent  Obscured ,  Robert  J.  Allison  takes  a 
step  back  and  looks  at  a  larger  mental  landscape: 
American  attitudes  toward  Islam  and  things 
Islamic  during  the  years  between  the  American 
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Revolution  and  approximately  1817.  Reading 
widely  and  with  subtlety  in  statements  by  public 
officials,  popular  histories  and  biographies, 
novels,  plays,  poems,  and  captivity  narratives, 
Allison  skillfully  recreates  the  image  of  the 
Islamic  world  in  the  American  mind  of  1800  and 
the  years  thereabout.  He  is  especially  effective  in 
exploring  the  irony  of  the  nation’s  anxious 
concern  for  a  relative  handful  of  white  Ameri¬ 
cans  held  as  “slaves”  —  hostages ,  says  Allison, 
would  be  a  more  accurate  term  —  by  the  North 
African  states  at  the  same  time  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Africans  and  African  Americans 
were  held  in  real  (and  often  worse)  slavery  in  the 
United  States. 

For  this  viscerally  Aristotelian  reviewer,  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  The  Crescent  Obscured  is 
that  Allison  and  the  reader  never  get  out  of 
Plato’s  cave.  One  learns  in  detail  about  the  ideas 
or  images  that  Americans  held  regarding  Islam 
and  the  Islamic  states  as  the  eighteenth  century 
became  the  nineteenth,  but  one  cannot  discover, 
without  turning  to  other  sources,  the  degree  to 
which  those  ideas  or  images  were  congruent  with 
or  diverged  from  the  Islamic  reality.  I  would 
have  wished  to  learn,  to  name  but  one  example, 
not  only  how  the  popular  literature  of  the  1790s 
portrayed  the  prophet  Muhammad,  but  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  that  image  and  now-current 
scholarly  appraisals  of  Muhammad’s  life.  The 
Crescent  Obscured  is  also  weak  in  establishing 
a  connection  between  popular  attitudes  recorded 
in  poems,  plays,  or  novels  and  the  actions  of 
public  policy  makers.  It  is  not  necessarily  self- 
evident  that  those  popular  attitudes  would  have 
influenced  a  national  administration  which,  be  it 
Federalist  or  Republican,  was  essentially  govern¬ 
ment  by  an  educated  elite. 

Robert  J.  Allison  brings  our  understanding  of 
the  historical  roots  of  American  attitudes  toward 
the  Islamic  nations  a  major  step  forward,  but 
there  remains  an  important  book  to  be  written 
about  the  United  States  and  the  North  African 
states  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Given  the 
seeming  lack  of  surviving  North  African  sources 
to  tell  that  side  of  the  confrontation,  this  future 
book  might  use  the  dispatches  to  their  home 
governments  by  the  European  consuls  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  —  men  who 


were  often  astute  readers  of  the  Islamic  mind  — 
to  discover,  if  not  the  North  African  story,  at 
least  a  third-party  perspective  on  the  United 
States  attitudes  and  actions  during  these  perenni¬ 
ally  interesting  years. 

Christopher  McKee 

Grinnell  College 
Grinnell,  Iowa 

Editor ’s  Note:  Robert  J.  Allison ’s  article  Sailing 
to  Algiers  appeared  in  The  American  Neptune, 
Volume  57,  No.  1. 

Spencer  C.  Tucker  and  Frank  T.  Reuter, 
Injured  Honor:  The  Chesapeake-Leopard 
Affair,  June  22,  1807  (Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1996).  268  pages,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-824-0.  $35.00. 

This  excellent  book  might  also  have  been 
subtitled  All  that  you  want  to  know  about  the 
Chesapeake-Leopard  affair,  and  then  some.  It  is 
comprehensive,  complete,  and  exhaustive  in  the 
coverage  of  its  subject,  but  it  is  very  smooth  and 
easy  reading.  The  two  authors  write  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  separate  parts  combine  without 
noticeable  seams. 

The  book  makes  at  least  one  significant  and 
one  major  contribution  to  the  maritime  history  of 
the  period.  It  performs  a  significant  service  in 
bringing  together  in  one  place,  and  documenting, 
all  the  details  of  this  important  incident.  It 
performs  a  major  service  by  interweaving  the 
diplomatic  background  of  the  affair  with  the 
often-told  narrative,  and  in  detailing  the  diplo¬ 
matic  consequences.  The  diplomatic  background 
makes  clear  that  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  affair 
or  some  similar  incident  was  almost  inevitable. 
The  diplomatic  consequences,  particularly  the 
contribution  that  the  affair  made  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  have 
been  understated  by  most  historians  of  the  pe¬ 
riod. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  continuously  under  stress 
during  the  period  after  the  Revolution  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  Europe  in  1793. 
Not  until  1792  did  some  rationality  appear. 
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when,  “With  the  formal  exchange  of  minis¬ 
ters...  both  countries  might  find  ways  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  significant  national  interests. 
The  future  of  Anglo-American  affairs  would  now 
depend  on  how  each  country  defined  those 
national  interests”  (page  27). 

With  the  onset  of  war  between  France  and 
Britain  in  1793,  and  the  resultant  expansion  of 
the  British  Navy,  came  the  widespread  impress¬ 
ment  of  American  sailors  from  American  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  The  Royal  Navy  stopped  Ameri¬ 
can  merchantmen,  presumably  to  impress  British 
subjects  serving  on  board,  but  often  also  taking 
bonafide  Americans,  asserting  them  to  be  Brit¬ 
ish.  From  the  beginning,  impressment  was  a 
major  issue  with  the  American  public. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  that  desertion 
from  the  British  Navy  was  a  chronic  running 
sore,  and  for  His  Majesty’s  ships  in  American 
waters,  desertion  became  a  dangerous  hemor¬ 
rhage.  For  British  officers  trying  to  maintain 
effective  crews,  this  was  a  major  irritant,  and 
irritation  turned  to  fury  as  significant  numbers  of 
British  deserters  signed  on  board  American  naval 
ships.  Only  this  once  did  the  British  use  force  in 
an  attempt  to  recover  specific  deserters  from  a 
United  States  naval  ship,  when  HMS  Leopard 
attacked  the  US  frigate  Chesapeake  and  took 
back  four  men,  three  of  them  actually  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Tucker  and  Reuter  first  describe  the  incident 
in  spare  terms.  They  then  go  back  to  discuss  the 
aftermath  in  England  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  the  colonies,  a  story  that  is 
usually  the  province  of  specialized  historians. 
The  irritants  that  fueled  British-American  enmity 
and  led  eventually  to  the  War  of  1812  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  diplomatic  events  involved  are 
clearly  laid  out.  Much  of  this  will  be  new  and 
fascinating  territory  for  students  of  maritime 
history.  The  impressment  issue  is  thoroughly 
discussed,  although  I  think  that  Reuter  and 
Tucker  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  one  reason  so 
many  Americans  were  illegally  impressed  was 
because  a  distinctive  American  accent  had  not 
yet  evolved.  By  1800,  “Brother  Jonathan”  with 
his  nasal  drawl  was  already  a  stock  comic  char¬ 
acter  on  the  British  stage. 

There  is  an  excellent  brief  description  of 


American-French-British  relationships  during 
the  1796-1801  period,  and  the  dilemmas  faced 
by  Jefferson  in  the  United  States,  and  Pitt, 
Addington,  and  Canning  in  England  are  set  forth. 
By  the  time  the  story  arrives  at  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  1804,  the  reader  is  convinced  that  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  incident  was 
bound  to  occur.  The  tactical  details  of  the  affair 
itself  are  then  thoroughly  laid  out  and  explained, 
expanding  on  the  brief,  fast-moving  description 
in  Chapter  1 . 

The  Court  of  Enquiry  examination  into  the 
affair,  and  the  following  trials  of  Barron,  Gor¬ 
don,  Hall,  and  Hook  are  given  in  much  detail, 
with  lucid  explanations  of  the  service  politics 
and  the  national  political  issues  involved.  The 
book  is  excellent  on  the  aftermath  of  the 
Chesapeake-Leopard  affair  and  its  contribution 
to  the  diplomatic  situation  that  finally  led  to  the 
War  of  1812. 

This  fine  book  is  slightly  marred  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  errors  that  should  have  been  caught 
by  the  normally  meticulous  editors  at  the  Naval 
Institute  Press,  if  not  by  the  authors  themselves. 
For  example,  Tucker  and  Reuter  “appreciate  the 
assistance  of’  the  late  W.  M.  P.  Dunne,  but  then 
they  misspell  his  name  as  “Dunn.”  The  College 
of  William  and  Mary  is  referred  to  as  “William 
and  Mary  University.”  A  number  of  citations  in 
the  bibliography  are  incomplete  or  in  error  to 
some  degree,  e.g.,  the  Public  Record  Office  is 
called  the  “Public  Records  Office,”  The  Earl 
Gregg  Swem  Library  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  is  called  “The  Earl  Greg  Swen.”  The 
Papers  and  Letters  of  Admiral  George  Cranfield 
Berkeley ,  at  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Reference 
Library  are  referred  to  as  “Admiral  George 
Berkeley  Letters”  at  the  “Toronto  Public  Li¬ 
brary.”  However,  these  items  are  minor,  and  this 
is  an  excellent  book  that  should  be  in  the  library 
of  anyone  interested  in  early  American  maritime 
history. 

Ira  Dye 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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JAMES  TERTIUS  DE  Kay,  Chronicles  of  the  Frig¬ 
ate  Macedonian,  1809-1922  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton,  1995).  336  pages,  21  illustra¬ 
tions,  appendix,  acknowledgments,  notes, 
comments.  5V2'  x  SV2".  Cloth.  ISBN  0393- 
03804-1.  $22.00  US.  $32.99  Canadian. 

This  is  a  well-written,  highly  interesting,  and 
very  readable  book.  It  has  all  the  fascinating  and 
unexpected  twists  and  turns  only  to  be  found  in 
good  nonfiction,  things  that  in  fiction  would 
strain  credibility.  One  example  is  the  peaceful 
meeting  of  HM  frigate  Macedonian  with  the  US 
frigate  United  States  just  before  the  War  of  1 812, 
followed  by  their  next  encounter  in  battle  a  few 
months  later. 

James  de  Kay  takes  us,  chapter  by  chapter, 
through  the  life  of  the  Macedonian,  from  her 
building  in  Woolwich  in  1809  to  the  use  of  her 
timbers  in  a  New  York  hotel,  and  even  the  final 
destruction  of  these  remains  by  a  fire  in  1922. 
This  is  an  engaging,  absorbing  story.  The  first 
chapters,  covering  her  building  and  fitting  out, 
give  the  reader  an  excellent  picture  of  the  ship. 

The  frigate’s  first  years  in  the  Royal  Navy 
introduce  us  to  her  British  skippers.  Captains 
Lord  William  Fitzroy,  The  Honorable  William 
Waldegrave  (briefly),  and  John  Surman  Carden. 
British  captains  from  the  Age  of  Fighting  Sail 
tended  to  be  notably  eccentric,  and  it  is  de  Kay’s 
good  fortune  that  these  three  were  quirky  well 
beyond  the  norm. 

It  was  Captain  Carden  that  brought  the 
Macedonian  into  Chesapeake  Bay  in  February 
1 8 1 2  on  a  mission  of  economic  warfare  that  went 
awry.  There,  in  Norfolk,  he  got  a  good  look  at 
the  powerful  American  frigate  United  States,  and 
met  her  captain,  Stephen  Decatur,  on  several 
occasions. 

On  25  October  1812,  the  Macedonian,  still 
under  Captain  Carden,  was  headed  for  a  new 
assignment  on  the  North  American  Station,  and 
the  toast  after  dinner  in  the  wardroom  as  the 
bottle  went  around  the  table  was:  “To  an  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate!”  The  United  States  was  on  a  cruise 
in  the  eastern  Atlantic.  By  the  sheerest  of  chan¬ 
ces  on  this  wide  ocean,  their  courses  and  times 
intersected.  After  a  hot,  bloody  (for  the  British) 
battle,  the  Macedonian  was  captured.  Although 


severely  damaged  in  masts  and  rigging,  she  was 
otherwise  intact,  and  Decatur  decided  to  bring 
her  home.  He  assigned  Henry  Allen,  his  first 
lieutenant,  as  prizemaster,  and  the  two  ships 
arrived  in  New  England  in  early  December  1812, 
then  moved  to  New  York,  where  the  United 
States  and  her  trophy  received  a  tumultuous 
welcome. 

The  Macedonian  did  not  fight  again  in  the 
War  of  1812,  but  she  had  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  the  postwar  US  Navy.  She 
served  in  Decatur’s  flotilla  that  went  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1815  and  ended,  once  and  for 
all,  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  princedom 
upon  American  shipping.  She  served  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  during  the  Chil¬ 
ean  and  Peruvian  struggles  for  liberation  from 
Spain.  She  was  rebuilt,  served  briefly  in  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then,  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  twists  in  the  book,  was  loaned 
by  the  Navy  to  de  Kay’s  civilian  ancestor  in 
1847,  former  merchant  skipper  George  Colman 
de  Kay,  for  a  humanitarian  mission  to  famine 
stricken  Ireland. 

In  the  early  1850s,  the  Macedonian  accom¬ 
panied  Perry  on  the  trip  to  open  Japan  to  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  In  1858,  she  was  skippered  by  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  controversial  characters 
of  the  nineteenth  century  US  Navy:  Uriah  Phil¬ 
lips  Levy.  In  his  long  career,  he  was  in  trouble 
more  than  out  of  it,  with  a  fatal  duel,  six  court 
martials  and  uncountable  wardroom  tiffs.  Uriah 
Levy,  rich  from  wise  real  estate  investments  in 
New  York,  left  two  permanent  marks  on  his 
country:  buying  and  preserving  Monticello,  and 
commissioning  the  great  bronze  statue  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  which  stands  today  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol.  His  command  tour  was  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian's  career  at  sea.  She  was  sold  out  of 
the  Navy  in  the  mid  1870s,  and  her  timbers  and 
cabin  turned  up  as  a  hotel  in  New  York.  What 
remained  of  the  hotel  burned  in  1922. 

This  excellent  and  very  readable  book  is 
marred  slightly  by  a  number  of  errors,  most  of 
which  should  have  been  picked  up  by  de  Kay 
himself  or  an  alert  reader.  The  ship  eating  worm 
was  the  teredo,  not  the  toredo,  “grizzly”  is  used 
where  “grisly”  is  obviously  meant,  de  Kay  puts 
the  action  near  “the  western  edge  of  the  Sargasso 
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Sea”  when  it  took  place  some  distance  from  it, 
the  US  Frigate  Essex  was  armed  with  32-pounder 
carronades,  not  42-pounders,  the  log  of  the 
United  States  shows  her  and  the  Macedonian 
underway  headed  west  from  the  battle  area  five 
days  as  opposed  to  two  weeks  after  the  battle, 
and  Uriah  Levy  was  not  the  sailing  master  of  the 
Argus  during  her  1813  cruise,  was  not  appointed 
as  acting  lieutenant,  and  was  not  confined  to 
Dartmoor  prison.  However,  these  small  errors 
are  minor  distractions  and  do  not  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  the  story. 

James  de  Kay  revives  a  wonderful  word  from 
an  earlier  time,  a  word  that  should  reenter  the 
lexicon  of  naval  history  —  thallasophilia ,  which 
not  only  means  love  of  the  sea,  but  also  encom¬ 
passes  dash,  intrepidity,  and  much  else. 

Ira  Dye 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

William  S.  Cormack,  Revolution  and  Political 
Conflict  in  the  French  Navy,  1789-1797 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1995).  xiii  +  343  pages,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-521-47209-1.  $59.95. 

The  history  of  the  French  Navy  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution  is  a  fairly  grim 
litany  of  disasters:  the  mutiny  at  Brest,  1 790— 
1791,  the  surrender  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
the  British  at  Toulon  in  1793,  the  mutiny  at 
Quiberon,  also  in  1793.  Earlier  historians  have 
generally  focused  on  the  issue  of  what  went 
wrong,  and  have  had  precious  little  sympathy  for 
the  revolutionaries,  who  —  it  is  usually  argued 
—  tried  to  replace  a  sound  (though  aristocratic) 
officer  corps  with  a  new  group  of  “politically 
correct”  Jacobins,  even  as  they  sacrificed  disci¬ 
pline  for  the  aims  of  equality  and  fraternity. 
Though  the  government  regained  some  control 
after  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  usual 
interpretation  continues,  it  was  not  enough,  and 
France  paid  the  ultimate  price  at  Trafalgar.  In 
Revolution  and  Political  Conflict  in  the  French 
Navy,  1789-1794,  William  S.  Cormack,  a  post¬ 
doctoral  Fellow  at  York  University,  Ontario, 
suggests  that  the  story  was  not  quite  so  simple. 


To  be  sure,  the  Navy  was  not  insulated  from 
the  demands  for  change  then  sweeping  the 
nation.  In  1790,  for  example,  faced  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  crisis  in  discipline,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
felt  obligated  to  adopt  a  new  penal  code.  The 
new  code  hardly  seems  a  capitulation  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  demands,  since  it  continued  to  allow 
keel-hauling,  flogging,  running  the  gauntlet, 
tying  to  the  mast,  and  leg  irons.  Sailors  also  were 
newly  inclined  to  argue,  forming  committees  to 
discuss  orders  and  other  ship  matters,  and  show¬ 
ing  little  deference  to  authority;  mutineers  on  a 
ship  anchored  in  Toulon  in  1792  responded  to 
exhortations  to  obedience  by  holding  up  nooses 
and  hanging  their  officers  in  effigy.  Insubordina¬ 
tion  “took  the  form  of  Revolutionary  political 
practice”  (page  169),  or  rather,  such  disobedi¬ 
ence  took  from  the  Jacobins  a  ready-made  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  behavior.  One  can  sympathize  with 
Admiral  Justin-Bonaventure  Morard  de  Galles, 
in  command  at  Quiberon  —  incidentally,  one  of 
the  many  professional  aristocratic  officers  who 
remained.  He  expressed  his  frustration  at  the 
sailors,  who  were  often  flattered  by  uncompre¬ 
hending  politicians  who  praised  their  bravery: 
“This  vaunted  ardor  which  is  attributed  to  them 
consists  uniquely  in  the  words  of  “patriot”  and 
“patriotism”  which  they  repeat  ceaselessly,  and 
the  acclamations  of  “Vive  la  Nation ,”  “Five  la 
Republique ”  when  they  are  flattered.  Nothing 
can  make  them  attend  to  their  duties”  (page  219). 

Cormack  is  most  effective  in  describing  the 
tangled  partnerships  between  the  fleets  and  their 
home  ports.  These  relations  tended  to  break 
down  into  a  conflict  between  the  naval  comman¬ 
dants,  who  were  trying  to  maintain  discipline  and 
assert  the  authority  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  municipal  officials,  often  themselves 
under  pressure  from  workers  and  Jacobin  Clubs, 
who  were  claiming  their  own  local  control  over 
the  sailors  and  ships.  These  disputes  were  not 
infrequently  worsened  by  outbreaks  of  senseless 
violence.  Commandant  Joseph  Flotte  of  Toulon, 
for  example,  was  seized  at  his  home,  dragged  to 
the  Arsenal,  stabbed  repeatedly,  and  finally 
hanged. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  obviously  could  not 
continue,  thus  Cormack  shows  considerable 
sympathy  for  Andre  Jeanbon  Saint-Andre, 
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Robespierre’s  colleague  on  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  who  became  the  representative  on 
a  mission  to  the  Navy  after  the  Quiberon  mutiny 
in  1793.  It  is  true  that  Saint-Andre  purged  the 
officer  corps  and  threatened  the  guillotine  for 
any  captain  who  surrendered  his  ship  (the  guillo¬ 
tine  was  an  incentive  to  victory  that  was  also 
applied  to  the  Army),  but  his  purpose  was  to  gain 
control  over  a  situation  that  had  been  deteriorat¬ 
ing  for  several  years,  and  to  ensure  the  admiral 
commanding  the  fleet  of  absolute  obedience. 

Cormack’s  strength  is  in  his  delineation  of 
the  complicated  politics  surrounding  the  Navy, 
and  for  that  reason  it  probably  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  nature  of 
life  aboard  ship.  As  for  battles,  readers  will  have 
to  wait  until  almost  the  end  for  a  stirring  account 
of  the  Battle  of  13  Prairial  (1  June  1794).  With 
these  considerations  in  mind,  however,  Cormack 
has  provided  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  on  a 
subject  that  has  been  too  often  neglected  by  non- 
Navy  historians. 

Jill  Harsin 

Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 


Charles  Campbell,  The  Intolerable  Hulks: 
British  Shipboard  Confinement,  1775-1857 
(Bowie,  MD:  Heritage  Books,  1994).  254 
pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  appen¬ 
dices,  index.  Paper.  ISBN  1-556-13892-X. 
$24.00. 

The  Intolerable  Hulks  is  not  your  conven¬ 
tional  wooden-ships-and-iron-men  yarn  from  the 
romantic  age  of  sail.  Instead,  it  relates  a  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  British  penal  system 
in  which  condemned  vessels  served  as  floating 
dungeons  for  condemned  lawbreakers.  Nor  is  it 
a  brief  chapter.  The  practice  of  confining  con¬ 
victed  criminals  to  the  “intolerable  hulks”  began 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  lasted  almost  to  the  eve  of  our  Civil 
War. 

The  connection  with  America  is  not  coin¬ 
cidental.  The  colonies  had  become  a  safety  valve 
for  Britain’s  overcrowded  prisons  and  jails. 


Moreover,  trade  in  convicts  was  big  business. 
Shipping  surplus  malefactors  to  the  labor-poor 
American  colonies  produced  a  very  tidy  profit 
for  many  a  triple-dipping  middleman.  One  could 
earn  a  government  subsidy  at  one  end  of  the 
voyage,  collect  a  fee  for  the  human  cargo  at  the 
American  end,  and  return  to  Britain  with  a 
shipload  of  tobacco. 

The  American  Revolution  changed  every¬ 
thing.  With  her  former  colonies  no  longer  a 
dumping  ground  for  excess  criminals,  Britain 
turned  to  its  obsolescent  merchant  and  naval 
fleets.  The  derelicts  lay  at  anchor  in  Portsmouth, 
Deptford,  or  near  the  Royal  Arsenal  docks  at 
Woolwich,  where  the  prisoners  provided  labor 
for  the  Royal  Arsenal.  Bobbed  masts  sprouted 
from  decks  defiled  by  unsightly  shacks  and 
smoking  chimney  pipes.  Strap  iron  bars  covered 
portholes,  hatch  covers  were  locked.  The  casual 
observer  could  only  imagine  the  fetid  squalor 
below  decks  where  shackled  convicts  endured 
dank  smells  of  rancid  bilge  water,  rats  and 
vermin,  filth,  meager  rations,  disease,  and  the 
predatory  and  bestial  conduct  of  fellow  prison¬ 
ers.  No  wonder  that  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  their  use,  one  in  four  prisoners  died  aboard  the 
hulks. 

Charles  Campbell  meticulously  describes 
how  an  emergency  solution  for  coping  with 
prison  overcrowding  slowly  but  surely  became 
an  institution.  To  run  the  hulk  system,  the  British 
government  eventually  hired  private  managers 

a  spotty  lot.  Some,  like  Duncan  Campbell, 
handled  the  task  with  good  intentions  but,  in  his 
case,  other  enterprises  distracted  him  from  the 
business  at  hand  —  efficient  and  humane  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hulks.  Prisoners  were  like  farm 
animals.  The  cheaper  the  feed,  the  better  the 
profits.  Campbell’s  desire  to  improve  the  bottom 
line  enticed  him  to  buy  cattle  heads  from  a 
nearby  slaughtering  yard,  the  result  being  that  ox 
cheeks  became  the  chief  source  of  protein  aboard 
his  hulks.  Others,  like  the  sadistic  John  Price, 
were  less  well  intentioned  with  dramatically 
unfortunate  results. 

For  the  eighty-one  years  the  hulks  existed, 
social  reformers  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the 
system,  and  Parliament  periodically  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  permanent  solution  had  to  be  found. 
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Before  it  was,  the  hulks  also  served  as  holding 
tanks  for  those  destined  to  be  shipped  to  Austra¬ 
lia  as  colonists. 

Charles  Campbell’s  experience  as  a  penolo¬ 
gist  is  never  far  beneath  the  surface.  He  sets  the 
stage  by  acknowledging  that  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Britain,  no  fewer  than  300  criminal  offenses 
were  punishable  by  death,  and  hangings  were 
public  events.  The  flight  of  the  agrarian  dispos¬ 
sessed  to  the  cities,  and  their  settlement  in 
wretchedly  crowded  slums  fueled  a  rising  crime 
rate,  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  the  last  decade 
of  our  own  century.  As  Campbell  points  out, 
British  social  philosophy  of  the  time  regarded 
human  beings  as  expendable,  and  the  poor  con¬ 
vict  was  more  expendable  than  most. 

Intolerable  Hulks  is  an  intricately  researched 
work.  Campbell  leaves  no  stone  unturned  in 
detailing  every  aspect  of  this  peculiar  side  of  the 
British  penal  system.  Unfortunately,  the  edition 
I  reviewed  was  very  poorly  printed  and,  as  a 
result,  the  many  illustrations  appeared  muddy 
and  barely  distinguishable.  Nevertheless,  those 
with  a  strong  interest  in  the  history  of  criminol¬ 
ogy  or  penology  will  find  this  book  essential 
reading. 

In  his  epilogue,  Campbell  points  out  that  as 
recently  as  1993,  the  city  of  New  York  had  its 
own  modern  version  of  the  hulks.  One,  the 
Vernon  C.  Baine,  “has  an  overall  length  of  625 
feet,  a  beam  of  125  feet,  displacement  of  18,000 
tons,  a  five-level  superstructure,  which  accom¬ 
modates  eight-hundred  prisoners  in  fourteen 
dormitories  of  fifty  beds  each,  and  one-hundred 
high  security  cells”  (page  211). 

Although  there  is  scarcely  a  resemblance  to 
the  prison  derelicts  of  old,  similarities  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  prison  overcrowding  seem  uncan¬ 
nily  timeless.  Incarcerating  large  segments  of 
our  population  in  penitentiaries  or  floating 
prisons  has  hardly  mitigated  the  problem  of 
crime. 

Jan  K.  Herman 

Historian,  Navy  Medical  Department 
Washington,  DC 


John  Curtis  perry,  Facing  West:  Americans 
and  the  Opening  of  the  Pacific  (Westport, 
CT:  Praeger,  1994).  xxi  +  367  pages,  illus¬ 
trations,  maps,  notes,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-275-94965-6.  Paper.  $19.95. 

In  Facing  West,  John  Curtis  Perry  of  Tufts 
University  has  written  the  essential  work  for 
those  seeking  to  place  the  impending  “Pacific 
Century”  and  the  shift  of  the  global  economy  and 
military  interest  to  the  Pacific  Rim  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  context.  Facing  West  is  a  well-constructed, 
cogently  organized  and  insightful  book  that 
analyzes  American  interest,  aspiration,  and 
involvement  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim  as  a 
market  and  an  arena  for  geopolitics.  It  is  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  much  historical  scholarship,  and  deftly 
blends  an  understanding  of  technology,  econom¬ 
ics,  political  history,  and  social  history  into  a 
cohesive  entity. 

It  is  not  just  a  history  of  crossing  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  nor  is  it  solely  a  history  of  American 
endeavor  in  Asia.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  role  of 

r 

ships,  steamers,  trains,  and  jets,  their  interrela¬ 
tionships,  and  their  contributions  to  linking 
North  America  to  Asia.  This  book  discusses  the 
significance  of  the  linking  of  rails  to  the  sea,  be 
it  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s  pioneer 
steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  to  China, 
or  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad’s  “All  Red 
Route”  around  the  globe.  It  discusses  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  “flying  boat”  concept  to  initial  Pan 
American  Airlines  service,  and  the  impact  of 
developing  aircraft  technology  on  the  opening  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  impact  of  individual  and  group  initiative 
is  also  discussed,  and  the  dominant  personalities 
assessed,  from  the  well  known  and  obvious  such 
as  James  Cook,  Charles  Wilkes,  William  Sew¬ 
ard,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or  Juan  Trippe,  to  the 
less  known  but  equally  —  if  not  at  times  more  — 
significant,  like  William  Gilbin,  Asa  Whitney,  or 
James  J.  Hill.  Significance,  in  Facing  West  is  not 
measured  only  by  achievement,  but  also  by  firing 
the  imagination  and  “paving  the  way.”  As  Perry 
notes  in  his  introduction,  he  is  concerned  with 
“people,  not  policy”  (page  xix).  This  is  history  at 
its  best,  for  it  brings  the  book  to  life  through 
shared  human  experience  and  the  philosophy  of 
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the  personalities  that  shaped  policy. 

Facing  West  draws  from  around  the  globe  to 
place  the  Pacific  and  activities  there  in  a  global 
context.  The  Suez  Canal,  German  Zeppelin 
development,  Lindbergh’s  transatlantic  flight, 
the  Russian  Revolution,  the  construction  of  the 
trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and  the  development  of 
rail  service  in  China  are  discussed  in  context 
with  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage,  the 
development  of  the  clipper  ship,  Perry’s  opening 
of  Japan,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury’s  charting  of  currents, 
and  the  concept  of  open  skies. 

There  are  thirty  chapters  in  the  book.  Facing 
West  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  with  a 
grouping  of  between  two  to  seven  chapters.  The 
first  part  is  a  prologue,  “The  Cruel  Pacific,” 
which  introduces  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
earliest  Spanish  explorers  to  Cook’s  mapping 
and  charting.  The  second  part,  “To  Glory  Arise,” 
details  the  initial  interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
young  American  republic  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia 
from  1784  to  1844.  The  third  part,  “Whitening 
the  Seas,”  details  the  expansion  of  American 
maritime  and  mercantile  interest  from  1844  to 
1869.  The  fourth  part,  “Girding  the  Earth,” 
documents  the  impact  of  the  great  age  of  steam 

trains  and  ships  —  on  the  Pacific  and  Asia 
from  1869  to  1914.  The  fifth  part,  “Conquering 
the  Skies,’  discusses  the  initial  development  of 
air  transport  from  1914  to  1941,  while  the  sixth 
part  analyzes  the  tremendous  geopolitical  shift 
brought  on  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific  between 
1941  and  1945.  The  seventh  and  final  part, 
“America,  the  New  Global  Hub?”  brings  the 
book  into  the  present  day. 

A  careful  selection  of  illustrations  enhance 
the  book.  A  series  of  maps  depicting  the  Pacific 
in  “the  age  of  sail,”  “the  age  of  steam,”  and  “the 
age  of  air”  join  maps  showing  the  global  link¬ 
ages  possible  with  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad 
and  the  various  transcontinental  rail  routes  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Most  significant  in 
the  book,  and  aptly  brought  home  by  the  maps,  is 
the  importance  of  the  great  circle  route  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Pacific,  and  how  something  as  simple  as 
the  projection  of  a  map  can  alter  perceptions  of 
distance. 

Facing  West  is  well-written,  thorough,  and 


an  essential  addition  to  the  library  of  any  scholar 
who  studies  the  Pacific.  Not  every  book  that 
draws  from  a  wide  cast  of  the  net  succeeds,  but 
John  Curtis  Perry  has  not  only  cast  his  net  wide, 
he  has  hauled  in  a  magnificent  catch  and  gleaned 
the  best  of  it  for  the  market. 

James  P.  Delgado 
Vancouver  Maritime  Museum 


Tom  Koppel,  Kanaka:  The  Untold  Story  of 
Hawaiian  Pioneers  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  P acific  Northwest  (Vancouver:  Whitecap 
Books,  1995)  152  pages,  illustrations,  bibli¬ 
ography,  notes,  index.  Paper.  ISBN  1-55110- 
295-1.  $12.95. 

The  people  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  who 
called  themselves  Kanakas,  first  sailed  for  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  aboard 
British  fur  trading  vessels  in  the  year  1797.  With 
a  population  of  about  300,000,  the  native  island¬ 
ers  had  been  a  self  contained,  culturally  isolated 
group  until  Captain  James  Cook  happened  upon 
the  extensive  archipelago  in  January  1778  on  his 
last  great  voyage.  When  the  news  reached  Eng¬ 
land  that  Cook’s  crew  had  exchanged  sea  otter 
pelts  captured  along  America’s  North  Pacific 
Coast  for  handsome  profits  in  Chinese  markets, 
a  swarm  of  merchant  ships  sailed  for  Pacific 
waters  and  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  the  isolation 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  With  its  balmy  climate 
and  ideal  mid-Pacific  location,  the  islands  be¬ 
came  a  way  station  and  human  trafficking  point 
in  international  commerce. 

The  Kanakas,  already  adapted  to  life  at  sea, 
hired  on  with  fur  merchants  who  were  heading 
for  the  greater  Nootka  Sound  region.  With  the 
establishment  of  permanent  fur  trading  posts  on 
the  mainland,  Kanakas  provided  an  important 
part  of  the  labor  force  for  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  and  subsequently  for  the  more  extensive 
and  more  powerful  Hudson  Bay  Company.  As 
author  Tom  Koppel  points  out,  employment  with 
the  Bay  Company  provided  a  point  of  transit  for 
many  of  the  Kanakas  who  settled  permanently  in 
the  greater  Pacific  Northwest.  At  the  time  of  the 
boundary  settlement  with  the  United  Kingdom  in 
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1 846,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  employed  1 19 
Kanakas  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  firm’s  nearby 
Cowlitz  Farm.  Throughout  this  period,  the 
Kanakas,  like  their  Native  American  counter¬ 
parts,  were  vital  components  in  the  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  workforce,  usually  specializing  in  tasks 
related  to  sawmilling  and  farming. 

Although  the  subsequent  Euro-American 
invasion  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
relegated  the  Kanakas  to  an  insignificant  numeri¬ 
cal  minority  in  the  region,  the  descendants  of 
that  early  diaspora  lived  on,  especially  in  small 
communities  in  northern  Puget  Sound’s  Gulf 
Islands.  In  the  interim,  the  ravages  of  epidemic 
diseases  and  the  continual  exodus  of  young  men 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  reduced  the  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  archipelago  to  about  130,000.  Koppel 
claims  that  the  largest  number  of  Kanakas  who 
came  to  North  America  probably  left  the  island 
aboard  whaling  or  merchant  ships. 

In  their  newly  adopted  workplaces,  the 
Kanakas  were  a  “middling”  people  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  fur  trade,  they 
were  “servants”  to  the  company  and  people  of 
color.  In  the  social  ordering  of  the  day,  they 
stood  below  the  whites  but  above  the  native 
people  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  However,  as 
Koppel  points,  out,  “unlike  the  Indians,  who 
vastly  outnumbered  the  fur  traders  and  early 
settlers,  the  Hawaiians,  a  minority  on  the  North¬ 
west  Coast,  were  never  a  danger  to  white  soci¬ 
ety”  (page  9).  That  same  middling  status  carried 
over  to  wages,  where  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  paid  whites  twice  the  amount  the  Kanakas 
received;  at  the  same  time,  the  company  paid 
Kanakas  double  the  wages  paid  to  local  Native 
Americans. 

Over  the  years,  a  small  but  viable  and  true 
community  of  Kanakas  emerged  on  some  of  the 
Gulf  Islands.  “Only  there,”  Koppel  concludes, 
“were  they  numerous,  isolated,  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient  enough  to  retain  some  of  their  customs 
beyond  the  first  generation”  (page  105).  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  Kanaka  males  intermarried 
with  native  women,  their  immediate  descendants 
continued  to  practice  Hawaiian  cultural  forms. 
Finally,  although  this  book  suggests  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Kanaka  labor  to  the  early  fur  trade  and 
later  to  the  whaling  fleets  that  roamed  the 


world’s  oceans,  the  study  is  prone  to  exaggera¬ 
tion.  On  one  occasion,  Koppel  refers  to  the 
“overwhelming”  percentages  of  Hawaiians  who 
signed  on  for  another  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  whereas  in  actuality, 
sixteen  of  twenty-five  workers  did  so.  The  book 
is  also  repetitious,  filled  with  vague  anecdotal 
stories,  and  subject  to  occasional  lapses  in  style, 
and  in  a  text  filled  with  relatively  obscure  geo¬ 
graphical  references,  there  are  no  maps. 

William  G.  Robbins 

Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

Eric  W.  Sager  with  Gerald  Panting,  Mari¬ 
time  Capital:  The  Shipping  Industry  in  At¬ 
lantic  Canada,  1820-1914  (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1996) 
xxviii  +  289  pages,  illustrations,  tables, 
notes,  index.  Paper.  ISBN  0-7735-1520-8. 
$22.95  Canadian. 

There  are  some  books  one  should  not  review 
on  a  Christmas  Eve  after  having  watched  a 
community  presentation  of  “An  Evening  with 
Scrooge.”  Unfortunately,  this  is  what  I  have 
done,  so  readers  beware.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
good  book;  it  has  been  so  judged  by  an  impres¬ 
sive  number  of  its  peers,  and  it  has  been  paid  the 
ultimate  accolade,  as  the  version  under  review  is 
a  reprint  paperback  version  of  the  original. 

Scrooge  would  have  loved  this  book.  In  cold, 
dispassionate  terms  it  tells  how  the  shipping 
industry  in  Atlantic  Canada  came,  flourished, 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  period  1820  to  1914 
—  not  a  bad  record,  really,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it.  Sager  and  Panting  prove  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  and  probably  that  of  the  majority  of 
their  informed  readers,  that  whatever  Canadian 
sailing  ship  owners  did  to  their  industry,  by  and 
large,  they  did  it  to  themselves,  with  little  “push” 
from  outside  influences.  With  tables  and  graphs 
and  pie  charts  sufficient  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
the  hearts  of  economists,  Panting  and  Sager 
show  that,  although  “their”  shipowners  were  able 
to  make  a  decent  buck  from  their  sailing  ships 
long  after  many  thought  such  opportunities  had 
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gone,  in  due  course,  modern  technology,  in  the 
form  of  steel  ships  and  steam,  took  their  toll.  The 
wooden  fleets  either  moved  to  other  owners  or 
expired.  Their  Atlantic  Canadian  owners  then 
took  their  place  in  “the  industrial  capitalism  of 
the  North  American  continent”  (page  210). 

Inevitably,  in  reading  this  book,  one  is 
reminded  of  phrases  from  one’s  youth  —  phrases 
such  as  “out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  The  fleets 
eventually  were  so  dispersed  that  they  seldom 
saw  their  home  ports;  this  must  have  been  a  step 
toward  their  demise  (page  120).  Or  how  about 
“dog  eat  dog”  —  put  much  more  eloquently  by 
Sager  and  Panting  when  they  describe  how  their 
subjects  were  diverse  and  “disarticulated”  (page 
169).  Or  “divide  and  conquer”  —  they  point  out 
how  “the  separation  of  shipper  and  shipowner 
was  basic  to  the  fate  of  the  shipping”  in  later 
decades  (page  111). 

The  book  is  everything  that  is  expected  from 
such  distinguished  authors.  It  is  anything  but 
easy  to  read.  It  carries  all  the  ponderous  baggage 
of  academe  (except,  strangely,  a  bibliography). 
It  is  all  too  much  a  university  lecture.  Readers 
are  to  be  taught.  It  is  also  an  economic  history 
text,  replete  with  the  standard  jargon. 

The  book  is  not  without  other  problems, 
although  these  depend  as  much  on  one’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  history  as  to  the  facts  presented.  Cru¬ 
cial  figures  are  used  to  estimate  rates  of  return 
on  investment  which  the  authors  base  on  UK  bill 
of  entry  (page  135  footnote),  which  is  a  source 
called  into  question  by  other  researchers.  They 
speak  almost  in  awe  of  Thomas  E.  Kenny’s 
fifteen  directorships  de  novo  on  Nova  Scotia 
statute  books  between  1850  and  1889.  He  is 
called  a  “major  shipowner”  (page  150)  and 
presumably  we  are  to  conclude  that  it  was  his 
shipowning  profits  that  were  supporting  his 
incorporation  activities.  My  research  into  Nova 
Scotia  maritime  activities,  in  which  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  is  sadly  lacking,  has  pinpointed 
said  Kenny  as  a  very  astute  and  long-lived 
political  figure  in  his  own  province  and  on  the 
national  scene.  Perhaps  that  was  his  attractive¬ 
ness  to  foundling  boards? 

In  a  convoluted  way,  Sager  and  Panting 
suggest  that  there  was  only  cold  calculation  that 
governed  the  bottom  line  in  ship  owning  and 


ship  operating,  with  no  room  for  sentimentality. 
When  the  Navy  League  of  Canada  was  trying, 
largely  unsuccessfully,  to  involve  Nova  Scotians 
in  some  of  their  schemes  at  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  there  was  a  memorable  statement  from  a 
potential  participant,  who  in  effect  wondered 
what  could  possibly  induce  a  mariner  to  go  to  sea 
in  that  day  and  age  (the  issue  had  to  do  with  the 
Sea  Cadet  movement,  which  was  slow  to  get 
under  way  in  Nova  Scotia).  It  is  therefore  of 
little  wonder  that  thinking  and  active  people 
turned  their  backs  on  shipowning  and  ship  oper- 
ating  and  seafaring.  With  the  entire  emphasis 
on  the  economic  side,  maritime  Atlantic  Canadi¬ 
ans  proved  that  in  the  final  analysis,  they  did  not 
possess  a  sea  consciousness.  Scrooge  would  have 
approved. 

Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie 
Ganges,  British  Columbia 


A.  B.  Feuer,  The  Spanish-American  War  at  Sea: 
Naval  Action  in  the  Atlantic  (Westport,  CT: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1995)  xv  +  225  pages, 
illustrations,  maps,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-275-95106-5.  $55.00. 

A.  B.  Feuer  brings  a  fresh,  “you  are  here” 
aspect  to  his  book,  as  he  reconsiders  the  naval 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  Spanish  Navy  in  1898.  Feuer  is  to  be 
commended  for  drawing  upon  little  known  or 
previously  unused  primary  sources,  and  his  brisk 
writing  style  moves  the  narrative  through  the 
topical  chapters.  More  than  twenty  illustrations 
of  persons,  ships,  and  geographical  sites  and 
several  maps  add  to  the  book.  However,  some 
readers  will  come  away  disappointed  because, 
with  modest  additional  effort,  Feuer  could  have 
improved  and  strengthened  his  book,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  reference  citations  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

Feuer  accomplishes  his  stated  goal  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  volume  about  the  navies  at  war  on  the 
personal  level  of  the  officers  and  men.  He  does 
this  by  linking  numerous  quotations  from  con¬ 
temporary  publications,  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  tapping  other  primary 
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sources.  Feuer  does  an  excellent  job  of  arranging 
the  quotations,  so  that  much  of  the  book  is  deft 
presentation  of  the  words  of  the  participants 
themselves.  He  has  an  unusually  good  eye  for 
pithy  quotes  and  is  exceptionally  skillful  in 
putting  them  in  an  informative  sequence. 

Disappointment  comes  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  Feuer  failed  to  use  any  sort  of  notation  or 
citation  system  in  order  to  give  appropriate 
information  about  his  sources.  For  example,  he 
mentions  in  the  text  that  a  quotation  came  from 
the  Boston  Herald  or  the  New  York  World  (or 
any  of  several  other  newspapers),  but  leaves  the 
reader  wondering  about  the  exact  date  of  the 
article.  Feuer  obviously  has  done  considerable 
research  in  contemporary  newspapers,  but  most 
of  his  work  cannot  be  confirmed  because  he 
gives  no  specific  dates  for  most  of  the  newspaper 
articles  he  quotes.  Likewise,  he  refers  to  several 
contemporary  magazines,  but  does  not  give  full 
citations  for  them  in  the  text  or  the  bibliography, 
again  failing  to  inform  the  reader  about  the 
sources  used.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Feuer  has 
examined  numerous  articles  from  magazines  of 
the  1890s,  but  most  of  them  are  not  listed  in  the 
bibliography,  and  the  ones  that  are  listed  do  not 
have  complete  bibliographic  information,  such 
as  volume  number,  date,  and  page  number. 

Other  discrepancies  also  nag  at  the  reader. 
Some  persons  are  introduced  into  the  narrative, 
but  Feuer  makes  no  effort  to  give  their  full 
names.  Correspondence  between  participants  is 
quoted,  but  its  source  is  not  clear  in  the  text  or 
the  bibliography.  Some  of  the  sources  in  the 
bibliography  are  incomplete  as  to  date  of  the 
item,  year  or  publication,  the  archives  or  library 
which  holds  the  document,  and  the  location  of 
the  archives  or  library  itself. 

The  book  has  several  good  points,  but  its 
faults  detract  from  Feuer’ s  work.  He  would  serve 
his  readers  better  in  the  future  by  using  a  stan¬ 
dard  citation  system  and  by  providing  a  full 
bibliography  and  routine  information  about  the 
sources  he  cites. 

Joseph  G.  Dawson  III 

Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas 


ROBERT  Gannon,  Hellions  of  the  Deep  (Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  PA:  Pennsylvania  University 

Press,  1996).  241  pages,  illustrations,  bibli¬ 
ography,  index.  ISBN  0-271-01508.  $28.50. 

When  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941,  they  not  only  struck  the  Americans  a 
terrible  strategic  blow,  they  also  showed  just 
how  ill-prepared  the  United  States  was  for  war. 
In  the  early  weeks  of  the  Pacific  theater,  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Pacific  fleet  and  the 
pressure  of  the  German  U-boats  in  the  Atlantic 
meant  that  the  only  allied  offensive  force  was  the 
US  submarine  fleet.  Submarines,  however, 
require  torpedoes  in  order  to  fight  anything 
bigger  than  a  fishing  boat,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
America’s  involvement  in  the  war,  the  US  Navy 
found  few  torpedoes  trickling  off  the  assembly 
line.  Submarine  commanders  went  out  on  patrol 
with  only  partial  loads,  and  many  came  back 
with  disheartening  tales  of  tin  fish  going  astray 
or  of  salvos  striking  dead  on,  only  to  fail  to 
explode. 

The  story  of  how  this  dismal  state  of  affairs 
came  about  and  how  the  Americans  were  able  to 
extricate  themselves  from  it  is  told  in  Hellions  of 
the  Deep  by  Robert  Gannon.  Using  numerous 
personal  interviews  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
design,  testing,  and  production  of  torpedoes 
during  the  war,  Gannon  tells  of  the  attempt  to 
produce  an  advance  steam  turbine  torpedo  armed 
with  a  magnetic  proximity  fuse,  and  how  it  went 
terribly  wrong.  Intended  as  a  state  of  the  art 
weapon  capable  of  blasting  the  keel  off  a  battle¬ 
ship,  the  American  torpedo  of  1941  was  a  techni¬ 
cal  failure  which  was  hard  to  maintain,  unable  to 
keep  its  intended  depth,  and  often  did  not  even 
explode.  The  result  of  bureaucracy,  official 
indifference,  and  a  mania  for  secrecy,  the  failure 
was  compounded  by  blaming  it  on  the  submarine 
commanders’  alleged  poor  shooting.  Gannon 
explains  the  roots  of  this  dilemma,  the  fight  to 
identify  and  overcome  them,  and  the  growing 
pains  of  the  American  torpedo  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  as  wartime  deadlines  and  a 
“blank  check”  budgeting  turned  torpedo  produc¬ 
tion  from  an  under-funded  sideshow  to  a  priority 
program  where  sophisticated  electrically  driven 
torpedoes  with  acoustic  homing  devices  were 
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being  developed  by  young  men  who  could  order 
exotic  materials  by  the  ton  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  story  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  when 
Gannon  keeps  focussed  on  the  main  points,  he 
gives  a  lucid  and  very  interesting  account,  but 
when  he  tries  to  put  it  into  the  broader  context  of 
general  torpedo  development  or  that  of  the  war’s 
history,  he  often  veers  between  pointlessly  trivial 
detail  or  banal  oversimplifications  where  even 
basic  historical  chronology  is  lost.  Also,  al¬ 
though  the  interviews  and  anecdotes  are  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  history  of  the  torpedo,  these 
are  marred  by  Gannon’s  reliance  on  secondary 
sources;  he  rehashes  old  debates  and  overlooks 
more  recent  and  important  disclosures,  such  as 
the  role  of  Ultra  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Despite  these  flaws,  Hellions  of  the  Deep  is  of 
interest  to  anyone  with  a  curiosity  about  one  of 
the  most  intense  technological  wars  in  human 
history. 

David  H.  Szondy 

Seattle,  Washington 


Max  SCHOENFELD,  Stalking  the  U-Boat:  USAAF 
Offensive  Antisubmarine  Operations  in 
W orld  War  II (Washington,  DC:  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press,  1994).  xii  +  231  pages, 
charts,  maps,  appendices,  abbreviations, 
notes,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1-506095- 
403-1.  $37.50. 

To  most  Americans,  antisubmarine  warfare 
in  World  War  II  is  associated  with  naval  forces, 
particularly  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts, 
with  aircraft  flying  off  escort  carriers  perhaps  a 
distant  third  as  an  element  of  such  warfare.  Even 
it  they  consider  land  based  or  long  range  aircraft 
participating  in  the  fight  against  submarines, 
their  first  thoughts  most  likely  are  of  Navy 
aircraft,  such  as  PBYs  or  PB4Ys  (the  US  Navy 
version  of  the  B-24). 

The  Navy  was  not  the  only  US  military 
service  involved  in  such  warfare.  For  a  relatively 
brief  period,  only  about  one  year,  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Force  had  a  full  fledged  com¬ 
mand,  a  couple  of  antisubmarine  wings,  a  pair  of 
B-24  equipped  antisubmarine  groups  —  the 
479th  and  480th  Antisubmarine  Groups  —  and 


some  twenty-five  squadrons  dedicated  to  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  (ASW).  In  mid-October  1942, 
the  USAAF  Antisubmarine  Command  (AAFAC) 
was  activated.  Less  than  a  year  later,  at  the  end 
of  August  1943,  AAFAC  was  out  of  business. 
Actually,  even  before  AAFAC’s  establishment, 
the  AAF  had  been  active  against  the  U-boats.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war,  the  service  was  thrust  into 
that  role,  not  because  it  was  responsible  for 
ASW  or  that  it  was  well  trained  for  the  task 
(neither  of  these  were  true),  but  because  it  had 
more  and  longer-ranged  aircraft  available  than 
did  the  Navy.  The  Navy  was  hard  pressed  to 
come  up  with  surface  vessels,  let  alone  planes, 
for  sub  hunting.  So,  virtually  by  default,  the 
AAF  found  itself  taking  over  much  of  the  ASW 
mission  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  AAF  was  in  dire  straits  regarding  the 
numbers  and  capabilities  of  its  aircraft  and 
crews.  Most  of  the  best  equipment  was  on  the 
West  Coast  to  defend  against  possible  Japanese 
thrusts  to  the  mainland.  On  the  East  Coast,  the  I 
Bomber  Command  (progenitor  to  AAFAC)  was 
left  to  handle  the  situation  in  the  Atlantic  with  a 
motley  conglomeration  of  four-engine  B-17s, 
twin  engine  B-25s  and  B-18,  single  engine 
observation  planes  such  as  the  0-47,  and,  a  bit 
later,  even  small  private  aircraft  flown  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Considering  the  impediments  —  lack  of 
equipment,  particularly  radar,  lack  of  personnel, 
lack  of  training  —  facing  the  command,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  its  accomplishments  were  not 
eye-popping.  Between  January  and  October 
1942,  I  Bomber  Command  aircraft  flew  over 
59,000  operational  hours,  reported  slightly  over 
two  hundred  sightings,  and  made  eighty-one 
attacks.  Out  of  these  attacks,  only  one  U-boat, 
the  U-701,  was  sunk.  During  the  same  period, 
one  other  submarine,  the  U-654,  was  sunk  by  an 
aircraft  operating  out  of  Panama.  Although 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  ASW,  the  primary 
function  of  this  plane’s  unit  was  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Somewhat  later,  another  pair 
of  enemy  submarines,  the  U-512  and  the  Italian 
Sciesa,  also  fell  victim  to  AAF  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  the  logical  and  tactical  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  AAF  in  its  war  against  the 
U-boats,  there  were  major  doctrinal  and  opera- 
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tional  control  differences  between  the  AAF  and 
the  Navy  that  were  never  solved.  Neither  service 
was  sorry  to  see  AAFAC’s  disestablishment  at 
the  end  of  August  1943.  Viewing  itself  as  a  very 
offensive-minded  service,  the  AAF  was  never 
comfortable  with  the  manner  the  Navy  conducted 
ASW,  believing  it  too  defensive.  Also,  the  “turf 
war”  over  who  controlled  the  AAF  planes  was 
contentious  from  the  start  and  played  as  big  a 
role  as  any  in  seeing  that  at  this  time,  joint  air 
operations  were  just  unworkable.  The  AAF  was 
very  happy  to  be  relieved  of  its  ASW  duties, 
preferring  to  return  to  its  quest  for  the  “Holy 
Grail,”  strategic  air  bombardment.  The  Navy  was 
also  happy;  it  could  run  ASW  operations  the  way 
it  desired,  and  in  the  so-called  “horse  trade” 
leading  to  AAFAC’s  end,  it  came  away  with  a 
batch  of  new  long-range  aircraft  (B-24s)  to  use 
against  the  U-boats. 

First  into  battle,  the  480th  Antisubmarine 
Group  saw  action  from  England  and  North 
Africa  between  16  November  1942  and  25 
September  1943.  Ironically,  as  Schoenfeld  points 
out,  after  learning  the  ropes  in  England,  where 
AAFAC’s  offensive  doctrine  could  be  used  with 
great  effectiveness,  the  480th  was  transferred  to 
North  Africa.  There,  the  group  came  under  Navy 
operational  control  and  that  service’s  much  more 
defensive  ASW  orientation.  Yet,  from  North 
Africa  the  480th  was  involved  in  operations 
almost  twice  as  long  (204  days  in  Morocco  to 
1 10  in  England)  and  made  almost  three  times  the 
number  of  attacks  (20  to  8).  During  its  opera¬ 
tional  career,  the  480th  was  credited  with  sinking 
five  and  damaging  nine  submarines.  It  was  also 
involved  in  air-to-air  combat  at  least  sixteen 
times.  For  its  performance  against  the  U-boats, 
the  group  received  a  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

The  479th’s  period  of  combat  was  much 
shorter  than  its  sister  group’s,  lasting  only  from 
its  activation  on  8  July  1843  until  it  stood  down 
from  operations  at  the  end  of  October  1943.  On 
11  November  1943,  it  was  disbanded.  Despite 
this  short  period  of  activity,  479th  B-24s  sighted 
U-boats  eleven  times  and  made  eight  attacks. 
Three  submarines  were  sunk  in  these  attacks, 
although  the  group  had  to  share  credit  for  these 
sinkings  with  RAF  and  RCAF  aircraft. 

Schoenfeld’s  writing  style  is  somewhat  dry 


and  technical.  In  fact,  he  spends  a  fair  amount  of 
pages  in  this  relatively  slim  volume  (194  pages 
of  text,  including  appendices)  discussing  radar, 
depth  charge  lethal  radiuses,  and  other  such 
topics.  His  style  is  also  occasionally  confusing, 
as  he  tends  to  insert  different  topics  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  discussions  on  other  subjects.  Although 
Stalking  the  U-boat's  subtitle  is  USAAF  Offen¬ 
sive  Antisubmarine  Operations  in  World  War  II, 
Dr.  Schoenfeld  almost  completely  ignores  the 
early  problems  and  operations  of  I  Bomber 
Command  and  other  AAFAC  organizations  in 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Granted,  the  479th  and 
480th  groups  were  the  premier  AAF  submarine 
units,  and  Schoenfeld  naturally  focuses  on  their 
accomplishments,  but  by  not  discussing  in  detail 
how  the  AAF  was  drawn  in  to  ASW  and  the 
activities  of  AAFAC’s  other  units,  he  leaves  a 
very  large  hole  in  his  history  of  the  service’s 
antisubmarine  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  caveats,  for  those 
people  interested  in  the  AAF’s  operations  in 
World  War  II,  this  book  should  be  part  of  their 
libraries.  Given  the  paucity  of  published  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  AAF’s  role  in  antisubmarine 
warfare,  and  the  probability  that  little  else  will 
be  written  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Schoenfeld’s 
account  will  provide  a  useful  (if  incomplete) 
record  of  these  operations. 

William  T.  Y’Blood 

Air  Force  History  Support  Office 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base 
Washington,  DC 

James  Foster  Tent,  E-Boat  Alert:  Defending 
the  Normandy  Invasion  Fleet  (Annapolis: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  1996)  286  pages, 
maps,  photographs,  bibliography,  notes, 
glossary,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-805-4. 
$34.95. 

The  little  known  E-boat  threat  to  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  Invasion  is  the  central  theme  of  this 
fascinating  book.  The  title  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  ground  covered,  as  James  Foster  Tent  effec¬ 
tively  weaves  several  themes  together.  He  begins 
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with  the  dramatic  attack  by  nine  German  E-boats 
(torpedo  boats)  on  a  convoy  of  American  landing 
ships  conducting  a  pre-invasion  exercise  in  the 
English  channel  just  five  weeks  before  D-Day. 
Three  LSTs  were  torpedoed  and  749  Americans 
died,  while  the  E-boats  escaped  into  the  night 
unscathed.  Six  weeks  later,  only  eight  days  after 
D-day,  a  remarkably  successful  air  attack  almost 
completely  ended  the  E-boat  threat  to  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  assault. 

In  essence,  therefore,  the  book  is  about  a 
mere  six  weeks  in  a  war  almost  six  years  long. 
En  route  to  that  climactic  raid,  however,  Tent 
undertakes  a  number  of  insightful  digressions. 
The  first  is  to  trace  the  roots  of  the  E-boats. 
Starting  with  the  interest  shown  in  fast  coastal 
craft  by  the  newly  formed  German  Navy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Tent  quickly 
sketches  the  limited  success  achieved  by  these 
boats  in  the  Great  War.  The  discussion  of  the  E- 
boat’s  interwar  design  development  is,  however, 
especially  interesting.  Small,  fast  attack  craft 
pose  challenging  design  problems,  and  the 
German  Navy  adopted  the  most  ambitious, 
innovative  and  expensive  design  of  any  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  Second  World  War.  E- 
boats  were  larger,  faster,  and  had  better  sea¬ 
keeping  qualities  than  any  other  torpedo  boat  of 
the  period,  cruising  at  a  remarkable  38  knots  and 
capable  of  43  knots  when  necessary.  The  reasons 
for  this  impressive  performance  are  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  Tent. 

E-boat  operations  in  the  years  from  1939  to 
1 944  are  then  quickly  traced,  before  Tent  swit¬ 
ches  to  the  Allied  perspective.  He  first  discusses 
the  Allied  debate  over  how  significant  a  threat 
the  E-boats  posed.  This  leads  into  a  discussion  of 
the  force  that  will  prove  the  E-boat’s  nemesis, 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Bomber  Command. 

Bomber  Command  began  World  War  II  with 
great  theories  of  war  and  completely  inadequate 
tactics,  doctrine,  and  equipment.  The  harsh  test 
of  war  slowly  exposed  the  bankruptcy  of  prewar 
concepts,  with  the  result  that  by  1942,  Bomber 
Command  acknowledged  that  the  best  that  could 
be  achieved  was  to  lay  waste  to  cities,  as  this 
was  the  smallest  target  that  Bomber  Command 
could  hope  to  hit.  The  interesting  history  that 
Tent  then  illuminates  is  the  transformation  of 


this  force  from  an  area  attack  weapon  to  one  of 
remarkable  precision.  By  the  spring  of  1944, 
Bomber  Command  had  created  the  technology, 
tactics,  and  doctrine  needed  to  deal  devastating 
blows  to  small  targets.  The  story  behind  this 
development  is  remarkable,  and  Tent  blends  the 
human,  scientific,  technological,  and  tactical 
elements  of  this  tale  masterfully. 

Power  without  knowledge  is  of  little  use,  and 
Tent  carefully  explains  several  aspects  of  the 
intelligence  that  supported  the  Allied  effort.  He 
relies  on  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  Opera¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Centre  (OIC)  that  wove  the 
elements  of  Allied  intelligence  together  in  an 
effective  analytical  fashion,  using  OIC’s  own 
words  to  demonstrate  their  insight  into  German 
operations.  Much  of  this  insight  derived  from  the 
highly  successful  penetration  of  Allied  naval 
codes,  or  signals  intelligence,  that  is  popularly 
referred  to  as  Ultra.  To  this  well  traveled  histori¬ 
cal  trail,  he  adds  a  good  review  of  Allied  prow¬ 
ess  in  photo  reconnaissance  and  photo  interpreta¬ 
tion.  By  the  spring  of  1944,  the  Allies  were 
unmatched  in  their  ability  to  determine  informa¬ 
tion  from  aerial  reconnaissance,  and  Tent  suc¬ 
cinctly  explains  both  the  how  and  the  why.  The 
reader  is  carried  over  the  formidable  antiaircraft 
defenses  of  Normandy  in  a  specially  equipped 
reconnaissance  Spitfire  as  the  Allies  determine 
if  the  E-boats  were  sufficiently  concentrated  in 
one  port  to  be  attacked  by  Bomber  Command. 

As  it  turns  out,  of  course,  the  E-boats  were 
there,  and  the  raid  provides  a  fitting  Gotter- 
dammerung  for  the  E-boats.  Tent  summarizes  the 
contributions  that  E-boats  made  to  the  German 
effort  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as  they 
continued  to  be  active  in  an  irritating  but  minor 
way.  Finally,  the  book  is  rounded  out  with  a 
series  of  vignettes  tracing  the  postwar  careers  of 
a  number  of  the  German  and  Allied  individuals 
involved  in  this  aspect  of  the  war.  This  is  an 
appropriate  ending,  and  adds  to  the  human 
dimension  of  the  story  that  Tent  weaves  through¬ 
out  his  narrative,  drawing  on  diaries,  letters, 
archives,  and  a  number  of  interviews  with  both 
Allied  and  German  veterans. 

This  book  combines  several  forms  of  history 
into  one  very  effective  whole.  There  is  oral  and 
naval  history,  along  with  intelligence,  ship 
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design,  and  a  little  aerial  history  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  On  top  of  all  this,  it  is  both  very 
well  written  and  well  researched.  If  anything 
might  be  criticized,  it  might  be  the  title,  which 
does  not  truly  reveal  the  wealth  of  variety  found 
between  its  covers.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in 
naval  history  would  be  well  advised  to  read  this 
book. 

Doug  McLean 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Captain  Chris  Craig,  Call  for  Fire:  Sea  Com¬ 
bat  in  the  Falklands  and  the  Gulf  War  (Lon¬ 
don:  John  Murray,  1996)  300  pages,  maps, 
sketches,  illustrations,  index.  Foreword  by 
General  Peter  de  la  Billiere.  ISBN  0-7195- 
5453-5.  £20.00. 

There  is  a  paucity  of  memoirs  written  by 
naval  leaders  for  the  post- 1945  period.  This  book 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  literature,  both  from  an 
operational  and  a  force  commander  standpoint. 
Captain  Chris  Craig  commanded  a  Type  21 
general  purpose  frigate  during  the  Falklands  War 
in  1982,  and  later  went  on  to  command  British 
naval  forces  committed  to  the  Coalition  during 
the  Gulf  War  in  1990-1991. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  Craig’s 
experiences  as  captain  of  HMS  Alacrity.  Unlike 
Admiral  Sandy  Woodward’s  100  Days ,  which 
deals  with  the  higher  command  decisions,  Craig 
takes  the  reader  into  HMS  Alacrity  and  her  crew 
through  the  course  of  the  conflict. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Falklands  section 
lies  in  Craig’s  descriptions  of  Alacrity's  opera¬ 
tions  and  missions.  The  prevailing  image  of 
naval  operations  during  the  Falklands  War  is 
centered  on  burning  and  sinking  British  destroy¬ 
ers  and  frigates,  ships  destroyed  by  land-based 
Argentinean  aircraft.  The  reality  went  far  beyond 
this.  British  general  purpose  frigates,  HMS 
Alacrity  in  particular,  conducted  night  shore 
bombardment  and  other  naval  gunfire  support 
operations;  antisubmarine  sweeps,  and  special 
forces  support  operations,  in  addition  to  more 
mundane  escort  missions  with  the  carrier  task 
force.  The  most  dramatic  operation  involved 
HMS  Alacrity's  night  penetration  of  Falkland 


Sound  to  gather  information  and  harass  Argen¬ 
tinean  shipping. 

In  terms  of  new  information,  Craig  discusses 
Argentinean  submarine  operations  and  notes  that 
the  United  States  offered  the  Royal  Navy  the  use 
of  a  big  deck  aircraft  carrier. 

As  the  naval  commander  for  Operation 
GRANBY,  Britain’s  contribution  to  the  Gulf 
War,  Craig  highlights  the  fact  that  naval  opera¬ 
tions  involved  far  more  than  US  Navy  carrier 
operations  against  ground  based  targets  in  Ku¬ 
wait  and  Iraq.  The  British  contribution  was 
threefold.  The  best  minehunters  in  the  Gulf  (in 
addition  to  the  fine  Belgian  vessels  which  could 
not  participate  effectively  due  to  government 
interference)  were  the  Royal  Navy’s  HUNT 
class,  of  which  five  were  deployed  as  part  of  the 
26-ship  Royal  Navy  contribution.  The  HUNTs 
were  instrumental  in  mine  countermeasures 
operations  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  naval  gunfire  support,  special  operations,  and 
to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  an  amphibious 
landing.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Falklands  expe¬ 
rience,  the  British  became  specialists  at  low 
level,  mid-range  air  defense.  This  capability 
supplemented  the  American  AEGIS  and  in  fact 
was  replaced  in  one  operation,  when  USS 
Princetorm as  mined.  The  most  dramatic  British 
contribution  was  the  use  of  LYNX  missile-firing 
helicopters,  which  accounted  for  several  Iraqi 
missile  equipped  patrol  craft. 

Craig  examines  the  problems  of  international 
interoperability  and  coalition  warfare,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regards  to  operations  with  the  US 
Navy.  These  included  reconciling  disparate 
national  rules  of  engagement  and  reconciling 
American  “macro”  naval ist  thinking  to  deal  with 
“micro”  inshore  operations. 

There  are,  however,  some  minor  problems 
with  the  work.  The  structure  of  Call  For  Fire  is 
uneven,  with  more  material  devoted  to  the  Falk¬ 
lands  and  less  to  the  Gulf  (perhaps  this  was  an 
editorial  decision).  In  a  similar  vein,  we  see  what 
Captain  Craig  is  thinking  and  doing  in  1982  and 
1990-1991,  but  we  do  not  get  a  clear  picture  of 
his  career  and,  more  importantly,  factors  that 
influenced  his  development  as  a  naval  officer 
both  prior  to  the  Falklands  and  between  the  two 
conflicts.  Additional  short  chapters  in  these  areas 
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would  have  been  useful  and  given  the  work  more 
cohesion. 

It  would  have  been  somewhat  gratifying  to 
see  more  of  what  he  learned  from  his  Falklands 
experiences,  and  how  he  was  able  to  apply  this  to 
naval  operations  in  the  Gulf.  Perhaps  a  final 
chapter  drawing  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  naval  warfare  today  would  have  been 
useful,  given  Craig’s  interesting  perspective. 
Additionally,  how  would  he  sum  up  his  thinking 
on  personal  command  at  sea?  What  lessons  can 
future  ship  and  formation  commanders  learn 
from  his  personal  experience? 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  Call  For  Fire  is  a 
good  read,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  any 
reader  interested  in  modern  naval  warfare.  It 
gives  the  readers  the  “feel”  of  naval  operations 
in  the  Falklands  and  provides  some  expansion  to 
the  narrow  horizons  that  temporarily  encompass 
Gulf  War  naval  operations. 

Sean  M.  Maloney 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

CHARLES  M.  Fuss,  Sea  of  Grass:  The  Maritime 
Drug  War  1970-1990  (Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1996).  xxi  +  [3]  +326  +  [2] 
pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  1-557-50276-5.  LC  96-16534.  $31.95. 

Sea  of  Grass  is  written  by  a  former  NOAA 
enforcement  agent  who  worked  on  anti-smug¬ 
gling  operations  between  1983  and  1990.  Rear 
Admiral  W.  T.  Leland  is  on  course  in  describing 
the  book  as  a  “fun  read”  (page  xii),  and  it  also 
represents  the  best  study  on  the  subject  to  date. 
While  hardly  “the  first  complete  chronicle  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  demise  of  the  huge  mari¬ 
time  smuggling  ventures  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s”  claimed  by  the  jacket  blurb,  this  may  be 
due  to  publication  imperatives  which  forced 
trimmings  of  the  author’s  first  draft. 

One  initially  misses  a  list  of  vessel  seizures, 
such  as  that  appearing  in  Malcolm  F.  Willough¬ 
by’s  Rum  War  at  Sea  (1964),  but  a  review  of  the 
text  makes  clear  that  such  an  appendix  would 
have  taken  up  a  large  part  of  the  book.  Fuss 
possesses  a  refreshingly  straightforward  style 


conveying  both  vignettes  and  the  “big  picture” 
with  equal  facility.  He  is  not  afraid  to  (lightly) 
touch  on  bureaucratic  infighting,  nor  does  Sea  of 
Grass  shy  away  from  less  appetizing  aspects  of 
the  story,  such  as  the  plot  by  some  Coast  Guards¬ 
men  aboard  the  Boutwell  to  abscond  with  a 
captured  sailboat  and  her  cargo  of  marijuana 
(page  102). 

There  are,  however,  some  flaws  in  this 
otherwise  impressive  text.  While  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  seizure  of  the  Ramsland  is  mentioned 
(pages  143-144),  Fuss  does  not  allude  to  John 
Loftus  and  Emily  McIntyre’s  Valhalla’s  Wake: 
The  IRA,  Ml  6,  and  the  Assassination  of  a  Young 
American  (1989),  which  covers  this  episode  in 
much  greater  depth  and  alleges  connections 
between  this  smuggling  and  Irish  terrorism.  Even 
more  surprisingly,  there  is  no  index  reference  to 
“Mafia”  or  “Mob,”  although  Loftus  and  Mc¬ 
Intyre  —  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  rest  of  us  — 
thought  that  they  had  some  involvement  in  the 
trade.  Nor  does  Fuss  really  make  one  about  the 
subject  of  yacht  piracy,  which  is  briefly  raised, 
but  treated  with  detached  neutrality.  He  queries: 
“Why  hijack  a  boat  and  possibly  kill  someone 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  steal  one?”  (page  41), 
suggesting  that  “drug  smugglers  would  hardly 
want  to  use  a  ‘hot’  vessel  when  they  could 
purchase  one  with  their  huge  resources”  (page 
48).  A  relevant  House  Hearing  Report  ( not  cited 
in  the  book)  actually  notes  “a  sharp  increase  in 
the  hijacking  of  yachts,  and  other  pleasure  craft 
privately  owned  by  US  nationals.”  “A  great 
percentage  of  the  victims  were  actual  or  sus¬ 
pected  targets  of  drug  smugglers  who  have  found 
hijacking  can  be  accomplished  easily  and  the 
owners  disposed  of  without  fear  of  apprehen¬ 
sion...  The  cabin  cruisers  are  disposed  of  after 
lucrative  drug  hijacks,  and  only  one  or  two  hulls 
have  been  recovered  after  attempts  to  destroy 
them  failed”  (Report  of  Congressman  John  M. 
Murphy  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Fisheries 
Committees  on  the  Hijacking  of  US  Pleasure 
Yachts  and  Cabin  Cruisers,  27  August  1974,  in 
Coast  Guard  Miscellaneous,  Part  2  (1974)). 
While  the  loss  of  the  Pirate’s  Lady  (“[Tjhere 
was  no  evidence  that  the  yacht  was  hijacked...” 
(page  47)  is  advanced  as  typical,  the  theft  of  the 
Kamaliim  August  of  1971  for  a  drug  run  is  well 
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attested,  and  Eric  Ellen’s  Piracy  at  Sea  (1989) 
lists  several  other  probable  yachtjackings. 

These  points,  however,  do  not  take  away 
from  a  pioneering  study  which  will  remain 
essential  reading  for  those  interested  in  the 


history  of  maritime  law  enforcement. 

Samuel  Pyeatt  Menefee 
Center  for  Oceans  Law  and  Policy 
University  of  Virginia 


Shorter  Notices 


Carlton  Jackson,  Forgotten  Tragedy:  The 
Sinking  of  HMT  Rohna  (Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1997).  xvii  +  207  pages, 
bibliography,  illustrations,  index.  ISBN  1- 
55750-502-4.  $27.95. 

The  Rohna  was  an  8,600-ton  coal  burner 
built  in  1926  for  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company.  Taken  over  for  the  war,  armed 
with  various  machine  guns  and  six  20-mm 
Oerlikons,  as  “Her  Majesty’s  Transport”  (HMT), 
she  ferried  troops  about  the  world.  In  November 
1943,  with  a  total  of  2,193  mostly  American 
soldiers  on  board  (she  had  carried  one  hundred 
berthed  passengers  to  India)  plus  crew  of  195, 
she  was  headed  east  through  the  “Med”  when  she 
was  hit  by  a  German  guided  bomb.  She  sank 
quickly;  1,149  people  perished,  the  greatest  such 
single  loss  of  American  lives  in  the  war.  In  this 
study,  Carleton  Jackson  of  Western  Kentucky 
University  reconstructs  a  tragic  story  which  was 
kept  secret  at  the  time  and  remained  little  known 
afterwards.  Only  a  lucky  few  survived,  and 
Jackson  tells  their  story  as  well  as  that  of  some 
of  the  Luftwaffe  people  involved.  Ten  photos  are 
mostly  of  survivors. 

Robert  Shenk,  Ed.,  Authors  at  Sea:  Modern 
American  Writers  Remember  Their  Naval 
Service  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1996).  xii  +  233  pages,  photographs,  ISBN 
1-55750-799-6.  $32.95 

Robert  Shenk,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  New  Orleans  and  Navy  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  here  collects  brief  memoirs  of 
service  episodes  from  twenty-five  writing  veter¬ 


ans.  Seven  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  and  three  Ban¬ 
croft  Prize  winners  are  included,  running  from 
historians  such  as  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  C. 
Vann  Woodward  to  well  known  novelists  such  as 
Herman  Wouk  and  James  Michener.  Most  of 
these  selections,  however,  are  drawn  from  lesser 
known  autobiographical  notes,  and,  since  in  each 
case  they  have  been  penned  by  men  who  became 
professional  writers,  they  are  a  delight  to  read. 
Shenk  has  provided  a  useful  short  biographical 
note  and,  usually,  a  photograph  of  the  author 
taken  during  his  naval  service.  In  short,  this  is  a 
most  enjoyable  book,  particularly  well  designed 
for  vacation  or  end-of-the-day  reading. 

Wladimir  Aichelburg,  K.u.K.  Segelschiffe  in 
alten  Photographien  (Vienna:  Oesterreisch- 
ische  Staatsdruckerei,  1996)  224  pages, 
photographs,  drawings,  index.  ISBN  3-7046- 
0906-4.  DM  69.00. 

“K.u.K,”  or  Kaiserlich  und  Koeniglich  — 
Imperial  and  Royal  —  was  the  standard  abbrevi¬ 
ation  for  Austro-Hungarian  ships  before  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  In  this  book  of  photographs  of 
sailing  vessels,  Aichelburg  recaptures  something 
of  Austria’s  maritime  heritage  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  pictures,  all  black-and-white,  date  from 
1 854  to  1918,  and  seem  in  the  main  to  have  been 
taken  from  published  books;  individual  attribu¬ 
tion  of  sources  is  not  given  (the  text  is  in  Ger¬ 
man  throughout).  Austria  made  a  determined 
effort  to  build  a  navy,  and  some  of  the  sail 
warships  shown  here  were  most  impressive, 
while  others  obviously  suffered  from  late-cen- 
tury  teething  problems.  Aichelburg  has  also 
selected  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  sea- 
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man’s  life.  Perhaps  most  evocative  of  a  past  age, 
however,  are  the  smaller  seascapes  of  workaday 
fishing  and  haulage  boats  —  bragozzos,  topos, 
trabakels  —  and  larger  landscapes  of  the  major 
ports  of  a  vanished  empire:  Trieste,  Pola,  Fiume. 
Interested  collectors  can  contact  VG  Verlags- 
auslieferung,  Tegernseer  Landstrasse  161,  D- 
81539  Munich,  Germany,  which  can  provide  this 
volume  and  others  on  Austrian  maritime  history. 

James  C.  Bradford,  ed.,  Quarterdeck  and 
Bridge:  Two  Centuries  of  American  Naval 
Leaders  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1997).  xviii  +  455  pages,  index,  note  on 
contributors.  Hardcover.  ISBN  1-55750-073- 
8.  $42.50.  Paper.  ISBN  1-55750-096-7. 
$22.95. 

Jim  Bradford  of  Texas  A&M  has  edited  three 
previous  collections  of  studies  of  American 
naval  leaders  in  a  valuable  series  entitled  “Mak¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Naval  Tradition.”  This 
fourth  volume  does  not  carry  the  same  series 
title,  but  of  the  twenty  essays  included,  fourteen 


appeared  in  the  earlier  three  (the  “further  read¬ 
ing”  sections  of  each  has  been  updated  to  1996). 
Readers  who  possess  Command  Under  Sail, 
1775-1850  (1985),  Captains  of  the  Old  Steel 
Navy,  1840-1880  (1986),  and  Admirals  of  the 
New  Steel  Navy,  1880-1930  (1990),  thus  will 
find  here  only  six  new  chapters,  all  of  which  are 
concerned  with  the  World  War  II  and  postwar 
eras.  Lloyd  Graybar  writes  of  Ernest  J.  King, 
John  Lundstrom  of  Nimitz,  John  Wokovitz  on 
Halsey,  David  Rosenberg  on  Arleigh  Burke, 
Francis  Duncan  on  Rickover,  and  Thomas  Cutler 
on  Zumwalt.  The  reason  for  choosing  to  overlap 
previous  volumes,  rather  than  including  a  wider 
variety  of  mid-twentieth  century  leaders  and  thus 
matching  the  format  of  this  volume  to  the  others, 
is  not  immediately  clear.  Still,  the  additional 
essays  are  certainly  valuable,  and  Quarterdeck 
and  Bridge  stands  on  its  own  as  a  survey  of  the 
Navy’s  most  important  historical  figures. 

Briton  C.  Busch 

Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 
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Publications 

Maritime  History,  1475  to  1800 

Facsimiles  from  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 


The  European  conquest  of  the  oceans, 
beginning  with  the  Portuguese  voyages 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  culminating  in  the 
great  scientific  expeditions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  such  as  that  led  by  James  Cook,  is  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  achievements  of  man¬ 
kind.  Ocean  voyaging  required  specialized 
navigational  skills,  new  shipbuilding  and  rigging 
technology,  advances  in  health  maintenance  for 
crews,  innovations  in  armaments,  cartographical 
sophistication,  progress  in  astronomical  under¬ 
standing,  and  —  always  —  great  courage  and 
daring. 

All  of  these  subjects,  and  many  more,  are 
included  in  a  new  series  of  facsimile  publica¬ 
tions  that  provide  the  documentation  in  print  for 
the  maritime  history  of  Europe  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1475  to  1800.  The  initial  works  in  the 
series  are  important  in  themselves,  are  relatively 
rare,  and  do  not  exist  in  any  modern  edition  of 
which  copies  are  still  easily  attainable.  In  some 
cases,  the  titles  chosen  for  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tion  are  later  editions  or  translations  that  are 
more  scarce  than  the  first  edition  in  the  original 
language.  In  addition  to  the  complete  text  of  the 
original  book,  each  volume  contains  a  learned 
introduction  by  an  expert  in  the  field  and  a 
bibliography  of  useful  secondary  sources. 

1992  Series 

Pietro  Martire  d’Anghiera,  et  al.,  The  history  of 
travayle  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  (1577), 


with  an  introduction  by  Thomas  R.  Adams. 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  984  pages,  $100. 

Alvise  Ca  da  Mosto,  Questa  e  una  opera  neces- 
saria  a  tutti  li  naviganti  (1490),  bound  with 
Pietro  Martire  d’Anghiera,  Libretto  de  tutta 
la  navigatione  de  Re  de  Spagna  (1504),  with 
an  introduction  by  Felipe  Femandez-Armes- 
to,  Oxford  University,  216  pages,  $75. 

Martin  Cortes,  The  arte  of  navigation  (1561), 
with  an  introduction  by  David  W.  Waters, 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  216 
pages,  fold  out,  $75. 

John  Davis,  The  seaman’s  secrets  (1633),  with 
an  introduction  by  A.  N.  Ryan,  University  of 
Liverpool,  136  pages,  fold  out,  $75. 

Francisco  Faliero,  Tratado  del  espheray  del  arte 
del  marear  (1535),  with  an  introduction  by 
Onesimo  Almeida,  Brown  University,  ap¬ 
proximately  124  pages  (in  production),  price 
to  be  announced. 

Gemma,  Frisius,  De  principiis  astronomiae  et 
cosmographiae  (1553),  with  an  introduction 
by  C.  A.  Davids,  University  of  Leiden,  264 
pages,  $55. 

Tobias  Gentleman,  Englands  way  to  win  wealth, 
and  to  employ  ships  and  mariners  (1614), 
bound  with  Robert  Kay  11,  The  trades  in¬ 
crease  (1615),  Dudley  Digges,  The  defence 
of  trade  (1615),  and  Edward  Sharpe,  Bri- 
taines  busse  (1615),  with  an  introduction  by 
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John  B.  Hattendorf,  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  256  pages,  $55. 

Pedro  de  Medina,  L  ’art  de  naviguer  (1554),  with 
an  introduction  by  Carla  Rahn  Phillips, 
University  of  Minnesota,  264  pages,  fold- 
out,  $100. 

Jean  Taisnier,  A  very  necessarie  and  profitable 
booke  concerning  navigation  (ca.  1585), 
with  an  introduction  by  Uwe  Schnall, 
Deutsches  Schiffahrtsmuseum,  Bremerha- 
ven,  approximately  104  pages  (in  produc¬ 
tion),  price  to  be  announced. 

Lodovico  de  Varthema,  Die  ritterlich  und  lob- 
wirdig  Rayss  (1515),  with  an  introduction  by 
George  Winius,  University  of  Leiden,  175 
pages,  $55. 

Gerrit  de  Veer,  The  true  and  perfect  description 
of  three  voyages  (1609),  with  an  introduction 
by  Stuart  M.  Frank,  Kendall  Whaling  Mu¬ 
seum,  approximately  520  pages  (in  produc¬ 
tion),  price  to  be  announced. 

1993  Series 

Willem  Ysbrandsz  Bontekoe,  Die  vier  undzwan- 
tzigste  Schiffahrt  (1648),  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Augustus  J.  Veenendaal,  Instituut 
voor  Nederlandse  Geschiedenis,  approxi¬ 
mately  116  pages,  5  fold-outs,  price  to  be 
announced. 

Josiah  Burchett,  A  complete  history  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions  at  sea  (1720),  with 
an  introduction  by  John  B.  Hattendorf,  Naval 
War  College,  approximately  90  pages,  8 
fold-outs,  price  to  be  announced. 

William  Hack,  A  collection  of  original  voyages 
(1699),  with  an  introduction  by  Glyn  Wil¬ 
liams,  Queen  Mary  and  Westfield  College, 
University  of  London,  approximately  194 
pages,  5  fold-outs,  price  to  be  announced. 


Marine  architecture:  or  Directions  for  carrying 
on  a  ship  from  the  first  laying  of  the  keel  to 
her  actual  going  to  sea  (1739),  with  an 
introduction  by  Brian  Lavery,  National 
Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  pages,  2  fold-outs,  price  to  be 
announced. 

Thomas  Pownall,  The  administration  of  the 
colonies  (4th  edition,  1768),  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Daniel  A.  Baugh,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Alison  Olson,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  approximately  442  pages,  price  to  be 
announced. 

St.  Barthelemy  and  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company:  A  selection  of  printed  documents, 
1784-1821,  with  an  introduction  by  John  B. 
Hattendorf,  Naval  War  College,  approxi¬ 
mately  150  pages,  3  fold-outs,  price  to  be 
announced. 

John  Seller,  Practical  navigation  (1680),  with  an 
introduction  by  Michael  Richey,  Royal 
Institute  of  Navigation,  approximately  824 
pages,  price  to  be  announced. 

Shipbuilding  timber  for  the  British  Navy:  Parlia¬ 
mentary  papers,  1 729-1 792,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  R.  J.  B.  Knight,  National  Mari¬ 
time  Museum,  Greenwich,  approximately 
240  pages,  3  fold-outs,  price  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Isaak  Vossius,  De  motu  marium  et  ventorum 
(1663);  bound  withy!  treatise  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  seas  and  winds  (1677),  with  an 
introduction  by  Margaret  Deacon,  University 
of  Southampton,  approximately  364  pages,  2 
fold-outs,  price  to  be  announced. 

Orders  for  these  books  should  be  placed  with: 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 

Box  344 

Delmar,  NY  12054 

Phone:  (518)  439-5978 


The  American  Neptune 
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The  North  American  Society  for  Oceanic  History 
is  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the 


1996  Jolm  Lyman  Boot 


Each  year,  the  North  American  Society  for  Ocean  History  (NASOH)  presents  awards  to  honor 
outstanding  books  in  maritime  and  naval  history  of  North  America  and  its  surrounding  waters. 
Prizes  for  books  published  during  1996  were  announced  at  NASOH’s  Annual  Meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  16-19  April  1997.  And  the  winners  are: 

\ 

5 

American  Maritime  History 
Winner 

Wayne  M.  O’Leary 

Maine  Sea  Fisheries:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  a  Native  Industry,  1830-1890 

Northeastern  University  Press 

Honorable  Mention 
Irving  King 

The  Coast  Guard  Expands:  New  Roles,  New  Frontiers 
Naval  Institute  Press 

Reference  Works  and  Published  Primary  Sources 


Michael  Crawford,  Editor 

The  Naval  Documents  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  1 0 
Naval  Historical  Center 

US  Naval  History 

Malcom  Muir 

Black  Shoes  and  Blue  Water:  Surface  Warfare  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1945-1975 

Naval  Historical  Center. 

Biography 

Winner 

Robert  Schneller 

A  Quest  for  Glory:  A  Biography  of  Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren 

Naval  Institute  Press 

Honorable  Mention 

Kenneth  R.  Martin  and  Ralph  Linwood  Snow 

The  Pattens  of  Bath:  A  Seagoing  Dynasty 
Maine  Maritime  Museum  and  Patten  Free  Library 

Canadian  Maritime  and  Naval  History 


Michael  L.  Hadley,  Rob  Huebert,  and  Fred  W.  Crickard,  Editors 

A  Nation ’s  Navy:  In  Quest  of  Canadian  Naval  Identity 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press 

John  Lyman  Prize  Committee  Members:  James  C.  Bradford  (Chair),  Texas  A&M  University; 
William  S.  Dudley,  Naval  Historical  Center;  James  M.  Morris,  Christopher  Newport  College; 
William  A.  Peterson,  Mystic  Seaport  Museum;  and  Richard  Turk,  Allegheny  College. 
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Tlie  Francis  EL  LotWop,  Jr.  1997  Awards 


The  Peabody  Essex  Museum  announces  a  new  set  of  awards  for  1997.  To  encourage  authors  to 
explore  the  varied  aspects  of  maritime  history  and  arts,  there  will  be  two  new  awards  in  addition 
to  that  for  Best  Article  published  in  1997: 

►  A  prize  for  the  best  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  in  the  field  of  maritime  arts. 

►  A  prize  for  the  best  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  in  the  field  of  maritime  modeling 
(in  the  words  of  our  founders,  why  we  make  them,  not  how). 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  Volume  58,  No.  1  of  The  American  Neptune.  For  a  copy  of  the 
authors  guidelines,  please  contact  the  Publications  Department,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East 
India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970-3783,  call  (508)  745-1876,  ext.  3172,  or  E-mail 
dori_phillips@pem.org. 


The  American  Neptune 
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Salem,  Mass.  J.  W.  Hill  Del.  J.  H.  Colon  lith.  Published  by  Smith  Brothers  &  Co. . . .  1854 


American  Town  Views  and  Marine  Prints 

Bought  and  Sold 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  American  marine  prints  and  views  of  New  England  port  cities. 
If  you  are  interested  in  American  prints,  your  interests  and  wants  are  eagerly  sought. 


&Ae  OIL©  PRINT  SHOP 

OteimethM.  d/eioman 


150  Lexington  Ave.  at  30 th  St-,  cXfew  york ,  10076 


Established  1898 


Tel:  (212)  683-3950 


Ninety-nine  years  experience  buying,  selling  and  building  American  art  collections. 


OF  WIND  &  WATER 

Exceptional  19th  &  20th  C.  Marine  Art 

36  Page  Full  Color  Catalog  $12.00 


UL:  Montague  Dawson  “ Ocean  Meeting”  o/c  28  x  42" 

LL:  J.E.  Buttersworth  “Amer.  Ship  CHANTICLEER”,  o/c  30  x  36’ 


UR:  W.G.  Yorke  “ Clipper  HERALD  OF  THE  MORNING ”,  o/c  30  x  42’ 
LR:  Antonio  Jacobsen  “Tugboat  JAMES  McDONOUGH”,  o/c  22  \  36 
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QUESTER  GALLERY 

The  Gallery  of  Exceptional  Marine  Art  &  Antiques 


We  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Fine  Marine  Paintings 


Gallery  Hours:  Mon. -Sat.  10-5  &  By  Appt. 


On  the  Green /P. O.  Box  446N  Stonington,  GT  06378 


Tel:  (860)  535-3860 


Fax:  (860)  535-3533 


